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ART AND 

ARTISTIC HANDICRAFTS 
FOR THE SCHOOL 

PART I 

INTRODUCTORY 
CHAPTER I 

THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 

E DUCO ’—the root of the word ‘ education ’—implies a 
leading out of something, and to that something we 
have given a number of names—‘personality,’ ‘indi¬ 
viduality,’ and the like. When, however, we come to review 
the trend of modern education we are at a loss to see how the 
title and the process can possibly dovetail. 

Om schools tend to become mere ante-rooms to office 

and to factory. The curriculum is overloaded, and the bias, 

despite all protests to the contrary, is, in too many cases, 

vocational. In the reshaping of our educational system which 

IS now taking place there is a distinct danger that still less 

room will be found for the cultural subjects. There are some, 

indeed, who tell us that culture is dead. If this is so, then 

the nation too must be dead, for the culture of a nation tells of 
the vitality of its people. 

When we analyse into fundamentals the two processes 
knmvn popularly as education and culture, we find that educa- 
Don tends to produce a culture, and that culture is a growth. 

I his growth, like all life, is subtle and incalculable. In a word 
culture cannot be defined or tabulated during the cultural 
period. The cultural forces may be recognized, however, and 
are m the mam artistic and creative in function. We may 
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observe ihe various types of educational method that are in 
use and watch the results of each form of activity. When we 
do so we sliali liardly be surprised to find that an educational 
process does not necessarily produce the result its progeni¬ 
tors foreshadowed. There is no more elusive thing than 
education, no more difficult study than tliat of culture. We 
speak glibly enough of the education of Sparta, and the cul¬ 
ture of Atliens, but whereas it is possible to judge in some 
measure the results of Athenian culture by reason of its 
arcliitecture still extant, how may we assess the value of 
Sparta? S])arta killed its weaklings, and subjected the sur¬ 
vivors to a rigorous education. This mode of life took its toll 
of the surv'ivors, and tlie remainder were intellectually maimed, 
being blind to all save tlic fortunes of war. To dogmatize, 
then, is futile. We can identify tendencies, watch develop¬ 
ments, and, foolislily perhaps, venture a little into the realms 
of prophecy. But this we do know: Spartan and Athenian 
education resembled in one respect at least a more modern 
system of education. The system adopted by each of these 
cities was operated by a stern desire to educate for type, and 
precisely the same motive actuated the educationist of the 
nineteenth century. Each of the three systems succeeded in 
its own way. Of that tlicrc can be no shadow of doubt. At 
tlie same time if a longer view be taken it is equally certain that 
these systems failed. 

The moment we as educationists begin to educate for 
type, we are doomed to failure. If we succeed in our own 


age we shall be overwdielmed by the succeeding age and cursed 
witli all tlie invective tongue can invent. It is impossible to 
train for type and at the same time to educate. Education, 
if it is to fulfil the implications of its own name, 77iast lead out 
the individuality of the child. This individuality will assert 
itself throughout tlie evolution of tlie child from the em¬ 
bryonic stage to maturity. Tlie reaction of the child to society, 
the reaction of the child as an indi\'idual toward his neigh¬ 
bour as anotlier individual, vdll appear as symptoms of cor¬ 
rect training or of warped infiuence. We may judge the child 
by its expression as a human unit. In a word, education 
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_ THE MEANING OF EDUCATION _ 

should develop self-expression in the child, and if it fails in 
this it is because there is something wrong with the system 
and not with the child. The material is plastic when sub¬ 
jected to the educational process. It becomes what the 
educationists have made of it. 

It IS interesting to see how far this idea of education as the 
development of self-expression agrees -with the shape taken 
by the normal curriculum. Within that curriculum we find 
hteratm-e, formal English, history and geography, and mathe¬ 
matics. All these are means of self-expression for the child if 
taught with insight and psychological understanding. Thus 
literature and formal English will make the child expressive 
in the mother-tongue, history will make it expressive politic¬ 
ally, geography commercially and internationally, and mathe¬ 
matics expressive in the business .sphere. If we look a little 
closer into our curriculum we shall find relegated to odd 
moments and spare half-hours such subjects as music, art, 
and handicrafts. The insult to the arts is not intentional. It 
IS the result of circumstances brought about by a mistaken 
idea of the importance of these cultural subjects. 

Literature as a cultural subject is just entering the curri¬ 
culum in its own right. Amazing as this must sound to 
the inspired teacher, it is nevertheless correct. Art has 
always been the filling-in lesson, when children must be kept 
quiet, and certain results produced. And it is only of recent 
years that the heads of the State elementary schools have 
appreciated the need of the art specialist. This is no reflec¬ 
tion upon those head teachers. They have had dream upon 
dream shattered. But they have followed the light and have 
emerged, or at least are emerging, triumphantly. 

Toward music, too, there has been the same indifference, 
though it has not been so marked as Avith art. Music in terms 
of school life is a mass-subject. The group sings weU or it 
does not. Good singers may be allowed to dominate the bad 
and the indifferent. At testing time the result is based upon 
he effect achieved by the whole group, and good singers 
judiciously placed can be made to leaven the lump. With 
art and with handicrafts this is not so. You cannot spread 
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vour able craftsmen and so create an atmosphere of success 
f he class is poor in those naturally gifted then the art of 
the class will remain poor. If you place the whole of the 
‘credits’ in the front row there are still the battalions behind. 
We must face the fact that arts and crafts give a stern call 
to the individual, and only those of affinity can respond. 
Which brings us once more to the point that education is the 
means whereby the individual is enabled to become an 

expressive, articulate unit of society. ^ 

\Vc are familiar v-ith the type that is ^book-learned but 

dumb. For a student of liigh qualifications to become in¬ 
articulate is to render negative all the study, all the learning, 
all the hours of concentration spent in the endeavour to 
attain the heights. Tlie man of learning is a man of learning 
in order to promote the general culture of his race. If the 
student is not able to fimction in this direction, then he 
does not exist in the true educational sense of the word. 
At the same time it is manifestly unfair to condemn the in¬ 
articulate student without making a study of tlie conditions 
which have produced this mental paralysis. To say that the 
student is the result of a system of education is only an 
alternative way of saying that he reflects liis early environ¬ 
ment. Had lie, during all the time of liis preparation, been 
trained to express himself as idea was added to idea, and 
new synthesis followed upon fresh anal 3 ^sis, tlien articulation 
would certainly have come. How tlien is it possible to render 
the student articulate, and develop liim into the fully expres¬ 
sive adult? We must begin at the beginning, and the begin¬ 
ning of self-expression lies in tlie tender j^ears of tlie child. 
“The child is father of the man,” says Wordsworth. “Before 
men made us citizens. Great Nature made us MAN,” writes 
Lowell, and Spencer sums up all educational theory with the 
words; “the first essential [in education] is to be a good 
animal.” That implies the natural functioning of the five 
senses: hearing, seeing, touching, tasting, smelling. These 
are common to all healthy beings, and if they function aright 
then the child is assured of a sound and healthy bod 3 ^ In 
these circumstances the political and sociological fear of a 
16 



_ THE MEANING OF EDUCATION _ 

C3 nation passos into the dream-flood of a national and mytho¬ 
logical nightmare. 

If the body is sound it follows that the mind is sound 
also, and if a sound body and mind work together then it 
must follow as the final stage that the spirit of the individual 
cannot be ‘ill.’ 

Body, mind, and spirit are the main interests in a sound 
system of education, for education calls out the individuality 
latent in every human organism. If the five senses are cor¬ 
rectly developed and co-ordinated then the well-balanced 
individual becomes a reality and no myth dreamed of by 
eugenists and written of in Blue Books. That it is possible 
to achieve this balance, every inspired educationist knows full 
well, and each artist-craftsman will affirm. They will go fur¬ 
ther than this and say dogmatically that the means of expres¬ 
sion within the potentialities of the human kind appear 
in: 

Colour Sound 

Shape Movement 

In the present form of civilization this expression becomes 
apparent through the social channels embraced by: 

The Art of Living^ 

The Art of Manners 

The Art of Dress 

The Art of Architecture 

The Arts of Painting and Sculpture 

All these are the visual arts and so represent the symbol of 
national expressionism. 

If we examine these channels we find the order illumina¬ 
ting, It spells the historic evolution of man. First there is 
the problem of the meal, then the conduct between male 
and female and the offspring. Later there are the questions 
that arise between parent and grandchildren and between 
members of the family group. Then follows the cult of dress, 
in which the lead is taken, no doubt, by the females of the 

^ The above order is taken from John Hargrave’s provocative book The 

Confesai^ of the Kibbo Kift (Duckworth), which contains an original analysis of 
art applied to civics. 
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tribe. Then arises the problem of the dwelling-place—its 
shape, form, and decoration. And so we pass to the practical 
and finally to the abstract arts. Each section involves a par¬ 
ticular skill. That of living demands skill in hunting, wood¬ 
craft, and in the manufacture of weapons. Of manners, skill 
in self-adjustment to the needs of others; of dress, skill in 
the choice, use, and decoration of materials; of architecture, 
skill in locating suitable areas dictated by communal wants, 
skill in adapting materials and oftentimes skill in the inven¬ 
tion of defensive building. Of the arts and crafts of painting 
and sculpture there is skill in the expression for reproduction. 
All this demands craftsmanship of a very high order. It has 
been often said that the poor state of our national architec¬ 
ture reflects the dearth of national craftsmen. I do not 
comment upon this. The reader will react toward such a 
statement in his own individual manner. But this may be 
admitted: there is a dearth of craftsmen, and the average 
man possesses a bunch of thumbs in the place of a normal 
and natural dexterous hand. It is because of this that this 
book has been wi'itten and is addressed to those into whose 
care the child of the man in the street is placed. It is because 
of tliis that the book takes the somewhat unusual motif — 
arts and crafts for service. For to serve is to be, and to sei've 
creatively is to live individually. The artist-ci*aftsman must 
be remade. 
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CHAPTER II 

PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION 

I N this age of educational flux a restatement of the accepted 
classification will serve a definite purpose. It will indicate 
antecedents and point out developments, both of which 
are necessary to the fuller understanding of educational 
problems. 

In our primary schools three stages are recognized: 

A. The Junior School (5-8). 

B. The Middle (or Intermediate) (8-11). 

C, The Senior School (11-14). 

In each stage the child is treated in a distinctive and 
characteristic fashion. The Junior School is run almost 
entirely by the play-way, with an abundance of music and 
singing, dancing and games. The rooms are picturesque, 
and each article therein has a place in a definite educative 
attempt. Thus the inclusion of water-jug and hand-bowl 
not only introduces a new word and a new group, but it also 
introduces cleanliness and the physical lesson of washing. 

The Middle School is a most difficult stage. Here the 
play-way is receding to be replaced by the story-method. It 
is the transition stage between “The Little School” and 
“The Big School,” and is a trying time for both teacher and 
taught. 

The Senior School develops systematic teaching and 
individual work. The Story Method now gives way to self- 
education and a ‘ Sherlock-Holmes ’ search after knowledge. 
It is the beginning of the link between home life and industry, 
between society and the mob. This again is a tender spot, 
for here one has the awakening intellect which reflects the 
half-truth of the home and the warped utterances of the 
gang. 
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The arrangement given above will be in vogue only a little 
while longer. The new grading is to be as follows; 

A. The Nursery School (3—5). 

B. The Infants’ School (5—8). 

C. The Junior School (8—11). 

D. The Senior School (11-14). 


< SECONT);.RY SCHOOL 
TSCH>IICAX SCHOOL 
CENTRAL SCHOOL (Selective) 
CENTRAL SCHOOL (Non-selective ) 
ART SCHOOL 
TRADE SCHOOL 



WORK 


Fio. ! 


By the very nature of things D will sub-divide into the 
shape suggested by Fig. 1. 


THE parallels OP TWO-WAY PROMOTION 



Fig. 2. Showing thk Phinciple involving 

A ‘SOHTING GkOUND’ WITHIN A SCIIOOL 

Organization 

It follows that somo schools will hr compt‘ll>Ml 
by clrcumstanros to aflopt the inclusive system 
of cliissiflcation with Junior and Senior 'pupils 
under the same roof. In .such n case the alxtvo 
<linKram sliow.s Standards III and V as the 
chisscs for re-adjustment In terms of attainments. 

versity, but it is a process tl 
common. 


The children in Junior 
Schools reaching the age of 
eleven will pass through the 
educational machine in this 
manner: (Fig. 2). 

Thus the ‘academic 
cream’ will enter the Second¬ 
ary Schools, the next best will 
enter the Central Schools, 
those fitted by inclination for 
industry (technical) will enter 
the Technical Schools, and 
the artists will be drafted into 
the Al t Schools. 

It will be possible for tlie 
good youngster at the Cen¬ 
tral School to enter a Uni- 
it is not likely to become 






PART II 
ART 


T his section of the present volume has to tell of forms 
of art and art studies suitable for Junior Schools. 

In several instances the work begun here is pre¬ 
paratory to work developed more seriously in the Senior or 
Modern School, for the author believes that the fulfilment of 
the reorganization in education can only be effected upon a 
co-operative basis between Junior and Senior Schools. To be 
assured of continuity in method and matter there should be 
co-operation between all three of the subdivisions of the New 
Schools: the Infants’ Department, the Junior Department, 
and the Senior. 

Pictorial effects, together with the glamour of romance, 
will give to the child the aesthetic stimulus he needs so abso¬ 
lutely for his development. For this reason and this reason 
alone the decorative side of the cultural work in our schools 
has been emphasized. 

The child lives in a land of pictures; to help him to create 
his pictures -with a modicum of technical skill is to give to the 
child the self-expression demanded by a growing nature. 

Art is emotion, not mechanism, as every child can tell. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SILHOUETTE AS AN ART FORM 

T he older generation is familiar with the process known 
as silhouette portraiture, and those who possess some 
of the original specimens are fortunate, for these 
examples now command liigh prices. At the present time 
the process is familiarized through the clieap-jack stalls at 
large fairs and exhibitions, where, in exchange for two and 
sixpence you may have your ‘portrait’ cut while you wait. 

This specialized use of the silhouette has no place in a 
school curriculum. At the most it is a ‘ stunt,’ and only in very 
careful hands can such a use even approach to an art form. 

The type of silhouette that has a place among the artistic 
activities of a school is that which begins with copying from 
models and ends with original work. 

The various steps in silhouette work may be divided as 
follows: 


1. Space filling, 2. Cut-paper work. 3. Designing. 


Space filling is adaptable to the most untrained of fingers 
and is suitable for all ages. Begin Avith pastel-paper and 
pastels. Quick Avork is assured, and althougli accuracy aatII 
not result, the exercise Avill have the advantage of separating 
those Avho can control their media from tliose Avho cannot. 


If the vertical type of draAving-book is in use (7 in. X II in. 
approximately) draAV a rectangle of 9 in. X 6 in. This Avill 
alloAV of I in. border along the top and doAvn the two sides, 
and give in. border along the bottom. If the 9 in. X 6 in, 
dimensions are used at the outset, Avork A>'ill be facilitated in 
the second step of the study. 3 in, from the bottom of the 


rectangle draAv a faint pencil line across the page. The Avhole 

rectangle is noAv divided into a square of G in. and a rectangle 

3 in. X 6 in. These lines may be draAvn in Avhite pastel, 

faintly draAvai upon the pastel-paper. This is the first stage. 
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Each child should have upon his desk a cardboard cut-out 
depicting a simple shape. In the illustration to this section 
I have given a dwarf (Fig. 3). The field of choice is un¬ 
limited. The teacher can buy boxes of animal silhouettes for 
a few pence, or, if inventive, can make his own. Should he 
decide to invent, then the follow¬ 
ing suggestions may stimulate 
ideas, for they make excellent 
cut-outs: 

A dwarf. 

A gnome. 

A musliroom. 

Various types of trees. 

Various types of houses. 

Animal shapes. 

Bird-shapes. 

Fish-shapes. 

Geometric shapes: the 
cube; the sphere; the 
pyramid. 

(Avoid flower-shapes, for, 
except in a few instances, flowers 
are unsuitable.) 



Fig. 3. The Shape of the Dwakp 

THAT MAY BE USED BY THE YoUNG 

Child in a number of ways 

Here it is given as a motif for cut-out work, 
pastel work, and later may develop into a 
shape for a first exercise in fiat-wash 

technique. 


Having selected the design 
—in this case the dwarf—pro¬ 
ceed with the lesson by placing 
the cut-out flat upon the paper and in the middle of the 
dividing line. Using a pencil or a finely-pointed chalk— 
pencil is preferable—outline the figure and remove. Each 

child is now equipped with a space filled in outline as in 
Fig. 4. 

Choose good and appropriate colours and let the child 
fill in. Insist upon carefully kept edges at all points when the 
edge is essential to the design, and apply the pastel in one 
direction only, i.e,, from left to right or diagonally or vertically. 
This insistence upon a one-way application of colour will 
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prevent the ‘scribbly’ surface common in class-work, and will 

give a result akin in appearance to woven tapestry. 

Generally one lesson will suffice for this method. There is 

no reason why this should not be developed into a course, 
_____ especially with the back¬ 
ward classes and with 
the feeble-minded child¬ 
ren. Such a decision on 
the part of the teacher 
will be guided and con¬ 
trolled by the circum¬ 
stances and by a full ap¬ 
preciation of the needs of 
the moment. 

From this stage in 
the work we advance to 
tlie cut-out stage, using 
coloured paper. This 
paper is usually supplied 
in 6-in. squares. Hence 
the reason for the subdi¬ 
vision of the rectangle 
into a 6-in. square and a 
rectangle of 6 in. X 3 in. 
In the large rectangle 
theie is already a full 
square and a lialf of a 
square. The half can be 
obtained by folding and 
by careful tearing, so ob- 
this method the work will 


Fin. 4. Mimeh the Dwarf used as a 

SiLHOVETTE 

If thh best results arc allovcd to fill the bnckKround \vltl» 
a yellow tone the ellect is iKi^htened. Su* li u design may 
be utiliEcd for ciit-t>u|>or designing. 

viating any undue cutting. With 
take this course: 


1. Draw a rectangle upon ordinary dra^ving-paper to 
dimensions 6 in. x 9 in. 

2. Divide into a 6-in. x 6-in. square and by a 3-in. X 
6-in. rectangle. 

3. Stick the colour selected for the square in place. 
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Stick the colour selected for the rectangle in place. The 
whole area is now in two colours. 

4. Place the cardboard cut-out upon a third coloured 
paper or upon a colour identical with that used in the 
small rectangle. Outline in pencil. Cut out carefully. 
Stick upon the two-colour panel. 


If it is desired to keep the work, it should be mounted 
upon cartridge-paper or upon cardboard, and varnished. But 
before beginning to mount clip away all the white boarder 
and use black lining upon the mount to supply the edge. 

With this type of work a whole course may be drawn up 
and developed away from 


pure silhouette work into 
cut-out pictures, which 
comes under the heading 
of designing. 

Such a course of sil¬ 
houette work would ap¬ 
pear as follows: 

1. The gnome. 

2. The gnome and 
toadstool. 

3. The gnome, toad¬ 
stool, trees, and moon. 

4. The moon and 
gnome. 

5. The gnome and 
toadstool house. 

6. A group of gnomes. 

Starting with a central 
idea — the gnome — the 
class develops all relative 
positions and situations 
relevant to this. 

This can be further 
developed by taking other 



Fig. 5. The Gnome 

Here we have a simple figure cut out in cardboard by 
the teacher. These figures are duplicated until the class 
possess a set. The work is based upon a tlu-ee-colour 
scheme, using the adhesive-backed spectrum-coloured 
pai)er. The gnome may be executed in the same tone 

as is the foreground. 
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one-figure motifs, e.f/., Robin Hood, Red Riding Hood, Alad¬ 
din, Robinson Crusoe. Or, as a change from figures, we might 
take a liouse, a liouse with trees, a house and moon, a house 

trees and moon. 

The impetus to such a course lies with the teacher and in 
his imaginings. In fact, all art work is dependent upon the 



Fia. 0. An Advanced Staoe in Silhouette Work 

The Gnome in a Natural Setting 


Tho Rromul Ls placed as tlic first move, then tlie sky. then follows the moon, the trees, the 
toad.stoold, tho patluvays, and finally tho pnotno itself. Xltc whole l3 mounttnl ut>on black 

paper. 


power of visualization and the depths of the imagination pos¬ 
sessed b 3 ^ the responsible teacher. If he is \deving drawing as 
a time-table subject, the result will be as dull as ditch-water, 
and only tlio born artist will break through the inevitable 
ennui. But, on the other liand, if the teacher's whole life is 


dedicated to art and things artistic the lessons will possess a 
vital interest, and tlie ])ei‘iotls will pass in pleasiu'able activity, 
developing the subtler spirit of the cliild. 




THE SILHOUETTE AS AN ART FORM 

This demand upon the intimate feelings of the teacher is 
intensified by the natural curiosity of the young child, his 
ready reactions to atmosphere, and his instant (and often 
complete) retreat before an unkindly rebuff. 

But there is no need for the teacher to be bored with the 
type of work described here. Before he knows where he is 
the class will be clamouring for cut-out pictures —as the natural 
forward march from the silhouette in colour—and then he will 
find himself fully occupied. 
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CHAPTER IV 

AN APPROACH TO PERSPECTIVE 


I HAVE pointed out elsewhere in this work that the child 
sees the rest of tlie world that is not immediately in con¬ 
tact w'ith liim as a flat film. The child lias come to realize 
tJie three-dimensional factor in life by experiencing length, 
breadth, and height (or depth). The surface of a pond is flat, 
but the sight of a stone slowly swirling to the bottom intro¬ 
duces to the child a new world—a world under water. He then 
realizes that fishes are not shadow's that pass across a water 
film, but are living creatures living within a strange world that 
means death to all tliose not adajited to it. 

Volumes have been waitten concerning the teaching of 
perspective, and no doubt still more are on the stocks at the 
publishing houses. But every volume, no matter from wdiat 
angle it approaclies the subject, can only assert one principle, 
wliich is that distant objects appear to be smaller than near- 
by objects, and that the size of the object is related to the 
extent of tlie distance. All these books w'itli vanisliing lines 
and eye-levels and so on are necessary—as necessary as a 
know ledge of group-tables to tlie beginner in chemical analysis. 
In the days of tlie ‘Z)’ Certificate the rules of perspective had 
to be learned as a histoiy student memorizes key dates, 
lo-day there is a tendency to disregard something which 
upon the surface tends to stereotype art and reduce it to the 
level of a science. The truth lies betw'een the two. Art must 
become a science to become clearly expressive in terms intel- 
igible to the man in the street. Science must become an art 
C.e., lomantic) to appeal to the same individual. It is because 
le modern neo-artist has so often ignored this fact that his 
Avork has become suspect. At times it seems completely to 
violate the canons of art. The man in the street is sw'ift to 
condemn wdiat he has not time to examine and understand, 
feo he has condemned the w'orld of new' art w'ith scant cere- 
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mony. The secret of condemnation lies in the new move¬ 
ment’s apparent disregard for established principles. This is 
no place to enter into the controversy. We have merely to 
show that a certain knowledge of the scaffolding of art is 
necessary, and that this may be achieved Avithout too great 
toil and without killing the interest of the child in artistic 
expression. If possible, perspective should be approached by 
a pictorial method. The interest of the child will be riveted 
upon the picture while all unconsciously he absorbs the rules. 

It is a case where the indirect method is after all the most 
direct. 

The child being by nature a curious animal, spends all his 
days observing. And the child classified as the most unobser¬ 
vant being in creation will oftentimes give the lie to his critics 
by his performance with the pencil—providing the subject of 
his drawing is akin to his own interests. But since the nor¬ 
mally healthy child is observant, the starting point of per¬ 
spective, and indeed of all drawing, is observation. By what 
nieans may the child’s attention be directed so that he %vill 
observe for himself the pecuharities of distance in drawing ? 
ilm inspired teacher will invent many different methods. It 
sumces at this point to suggest one or two. 

When the pupils in a drawing-class look out of the window 
—as they will do the moment the lesson is tinged with mon- 
o ony ^they will see in the distance some familiar object—a 
fiouse a tree, a different part of the school. If they are very 
unfortunate they ivill see a factory or a gasometer, or some 
such inartistic atrocity of our civilization. Whatever it is—it 
IS there, and it is a shape in the distance. Let the teacher now 
go to the window ivith chalk in hand and carefully outline 
the building, drawing upon the pane of glass. When this 
outlme IS complete, the interested class will find out a great 
truth. They will have observed that the object outside— 
arge as it may be—is reproduced upon the much smaller 
vnndow-pane. Their intimate knowledge of that outside 
mlding mil have told them its size—most of the class will 
have climbed up the water-pipe to rescue balls from the gut- 
termg-and now they see that for all its size, the drawing has 
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been made and made accurately. Hence it follows that a 
largo object in the distance appears smaller to the eye. The 
pupils will discover that it is distance that makes this change 
and they will be aroused by the discovery. To diave the truth 
liome more surely let another method be applied. 

Take the class into the school hall and seat the pupils at 
one end. Tlie teacher now stands before the class with the 
map-pole held vertically in his hand. Each child is equipped 
vdtli a ruler, and at tlie signal he extends his arm rigidly and 
measures tlie height of tlie map-pole as held by the teacher. 
Each child will record in his drawiiig-book the exact measure¬ 
ment correct to a tenth of an inch. The teacher now retreats 
to tlie far end of tlie Jiall and calls to the pupils to measure 
again the height of the vertical pole. The pupils vdll measure 
and record. 

I’hc teacher returns to the front of tlie class and holds the 
pole horizontally while the pupils measure and record. Then 
he retreats, as before, and the piquls measure the distant 
horizontal ]^oIe. 


So much for pole measui'cments. Now apply the metliod 
to the tcaciier personally. As he takes up liis })osition, stand- 
ing upriglit before the class, tiic pupils measure and record. 
Tlie teacher then goes to tlie far end of the hall and again 
there comes the measurement and record. This will give a 
series of good illustrations of a new ])rinciple, but should 
furtlier exercise be considered necessary, the class should be 
taken into the playground. Call a }>u])il to stand six feet 
from the first row of the seated scholai’s, and when he is 
placed let the teacher go to the extremity of the yard. The 
class will measure tlie heiglit of this boy and the lieight of 
the teacher. ^J’lie teaclier will walk toward the standing boy 
until he halts alongside, d'hen the teacher will announce tlie 
actual height in feet and iiu^lu's of both himself and the boy. 

I he work should be tabulated and a]ipear as the first 

exercises in perspective. The tables will be set out in tlie 
manner sliown on p. 31. 


A further method of ascertaining 

over size and jiroportion is that of 
30 


tlie influence of distance 
getting tlie class to look 
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at the easel, or blackboard, or teacher, or some convenient 
object in the front of the class. Then call upon tlie pupils 
to hold up one hand before their eyes. Immediately most, if 



Fig. 7. A Page from a Child’s Drawing 

Note-book 


record of actnal and first-hand moasjiremcnts made to drive home the truth 
api.eurs to be larger than a tree in the distance. ouscr\er 


not all, of the observed object is obscured. But the hand is 

Mt larger than the object. It is many times less in size. 

Bow then comes the disappearance of the object behind the 
hand ? 
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It is distance working its black magic so that things are 
not what they seem. Every child knows the size of a house, 
a tree, a barn, a factory, what you will. And like the Egyp¬ 
tians who drew two shoulders square on to a profile because 
they knew a man had two shoulders, so a child, ignoring the 
subtler magic of distance, draws a tree three miles away 
larger than a house in the foreground. He knows the tree can 
tower over the house, and he draws as he knows. 

Perspective wiU correct this, and if it is taken in an attrac¬ 
tive manner the child will see with infinite delight the value of 



Fig. S. An Introduction to Perspective. Converging lines 
THAT IN A Subsequent Lesson will be Developed Pictorially 

This cxcrciso in:iy bo carrlod out in p ist<*l, pom-il .an*! colour w.ish, ciit p.aiM'r. or 
any modiuni considered by tin- teacher to be witldn the culpabilities of the class. 

a little scientific knowledge applied to art. He will see his 
picture become more realistic, and he will appreciate his own 
efforts. It is not a bad thing for a child to realize that he can 
do something well. It is a good thing—for with such a realiza¬ 
tion comes also a critical faculty tliat will condemn tlie bad 
in his work. We have been too severe in the past witli the 
child who has crowed and said with Peter Pan, “ Oh, the 
cleverness of me! ” It is a childish vanity which produces 
better efforts and finer results. The suppression of sucli a 
desire on the part of a cliild leads inevitably to the unfortunate 
inferiority complex that lias blighted so many lives in this 
generation. 
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practice both in perspective and in the application of colour. 
The allocation of exercises per lesson will work out in the 
follomng manner: 

Lesson 1. Fig. 8 dravni and coloured, or covered with 
adhesive cut paper. 

Lesson 2. The street dra-wn and coloured. (Fig, 9.) 

Lesson 3. The avenue in outline. (Fig. 10.) 

Lesson 4. The avenue in colour. 

Lesson 5. The landscape in outline. (Fig. 11.) 

Lesson 6. The landscape coloured. 

I believe this linking of outline -with colour at every avail¬ 
able opportunity to be sound in principle. It kills the idea of 
working at a mere exercise, and it keeps interest fresh and 
heightened. This is purely a matter of opinion, but it has been 
found to pay so many times that one naturally adopts it as 
a general rule. 

Following on from this synthetic treatment, one can now 
begin a combination of exercises. Thus, if one blends the 
street with the avenue, one can produce a street with the 
roadway lined with an avenue of trees. Such a piece of work 
could have tram-lines running down the middle of the road, 
or a series of grass-plots to break up the road surface. A 
crossroad can be placed running horizontally across the main 
roadway. This will involve the placing of a centre refuge 
somew'^here in the picture, and so take the class into a more 
involved form of perspective. This kind of intricate work is 
not to be recommended. It is hard enough for the child to 
grasp principles and to carry them out. To attempt to baffle 
a child for the sheer delight of posing problems shows a weak 
point in the teacher’s mental make-up and a lack of knowledge 
of the true aims of education. 
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LANDSCAPE 


I N the early days of painting, landscape was relegated to 
the background. This is true in two senses. It was used 
as a ‘backcloth’ to the subject of the picture, and it was 
regarded by the artist as something of secondary importance. 
Portraits, mythology, classical forms—these were the high 
lights in a painter’s life. Beyond these no aspiring artist 
would dare to go. This way lay recognition—and financial 
stability. Experiment was discounted, and for an artist to 
be concerned with common nature and the life around 

him would have been considered degrading to his art and 
calling. 


A policy of exclusion, whether it is carried into effect 
consciously or unconsciously, brings an inevitable reaction. 
That which has been ignored will in time be noticed; that 
which has been degraded 'will be elevated. Often the abolished 
antipathy produces a disproportioned interest. Often the 
belated recognition does more harm than the previous blind¬ 
ness. History and sociology are full of such instances, and art 
is no exception. 

We like to dream of the landscape artist as being wholly 
Britivsh. We arc justly proud of our scenery and we are proud 
of those who have fixed their impressions in paint upon paper 
and canvas and left them there for all time. In our insular 
enthusiasm we must not forget that the fii'st pure landscape 
painter was a Frenchman—Claude Gel4e, more often styled 
Claude Lorraine. He was born at Chamagne, and became a 
pastry-cook. He left liome and went to Rome, where he 
became servant first and pupil next to Tassi. Tassi was also 
a landscape artist, but of little account. 


Besides being the first pure landscape artist—^for he 

flourished miglitily in the friendly and sympathetic atmosphere 

of Tassi s studio—Claude is credited with being the fii‘st to 
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a cottage or a house somewhere in the picture. This is under¬ 
standable since the house is either his centre or his objective. 
If he visits the country, the house becomes the refreshment- 
place, and so is remembered as an oasis. Thus an elementary 
study of house-shapes becomes necessary. For purposes of 
illustration any house-shape serves its purpose. It is not until 
the child embarks upon atmospheric dravdng, when he strives 
to reconstruct a past era or an historic setting, that accuracy 
and period run together. 

House-shapes vary, but in the main they are decorative. 

22 gives the thatched-roof shape. Fig. 23 the modern 
shape, and Fig. 24 the general shape. These may be treated 
as cut-outs with roof of red, walls of yellow, foreground green, 
and background blue. Rule out all distance in the initial 
stage. Then, as with the examples of trees, we turn auto¬ 
matically from shape to setting, from design and foreground 
to distance and background. Fig. 25 gives an example of 
the result. 

With this newly acquired knowledge of tree-shapes and 
house-shapes, a child can combine the two and create a land¬ 
scape—landscape as opposed to seascape, or the drawing of 
, the sea. 
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CHAPTER VI 

SHUT-EYE DRAWING 


O NE cannot begin at a too early age to develop in the 
child the practice and ability that results from ‘shut- 
eye’ drawing. 

The term is in a measure self-explanatory. It asks of a 
child that lie shall close his eyes and ‘see’ with his mind’s 
eye—and thus seeing, put his vision upon paper. Let us sup¬ 
pose that the lesson is based upon the flower-pot. The child 
closes his eyes and, keeping them closed, drawls the outline of 
the vision inside him. This may be achieved by suggesting 
to a child that he is looking at a wiiite screen inside his head. 
Upon that white screen there appears gradually the outline 
of the object selected. He is then asked to draw what he 
sees. 

At first the results are w'cird, especially if the beginner 
is reaching a riper age. It is a fact that the shut-ej'-e drawing 
of an adult is more incongruous than that executed by a child. 
The explanation of tliis lies in that an adult always tends 
to intellectualize his vision, and so attempts an embroidery 
of the subject. The child, on the other hand, is more familiar 
with feeling than with understanding, and his results are 
purer. 

At the earliest age possible, i.e., directly the child is 
allow'cd to use a pencil and expected to produce a drawing 
done witli moderate care, the shut-e 3 ^e training should begin. 
The reason for this is obvious. The earlier the teacher can 
begin the training tlic more certain the results. That much 
w'e, as a profession, can learn from tlic Jesuits. 


Simple shapes, and particularlj'^ the shapes of familiar toj^s, 
mark the beginning. If an illustration is being created, then 
the child sliould be encouraged to close his ej^’es and not put 
a line on tlie paper until he has seen at least a part of his 
picture clearly in liis mind’s eye. 
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Fig. 27. A ‘Shut-eye* 
Drawing of a Box, 

DONE BY A BOY OF 12 

Compare this drawing with 
the next drawing of the 
same subject. 


This does not imply the doctrine of an artist seeing his 
work as a finished product before he begins to draw. I do 
not believe this to be consistent with truth. I believe an 

artist can be carried away by his pictixre as 
a writer is carried away by his characters. 
How often one hears a writer say: “Yes, 
I plan a plot, but my characters, thinking 
otherwise, alter my plan as they go along.” 
It is the dominance of the art over the 
artist. It implies the inspirational urge that 
relies more upon feeling than upon under¬ 
standing. It shows the close relation be¬ 
tween the creative genius and the young 
child. 

In painting the same principles must 
hold good. The artist sketches his drawing- 
notes and sets out with a definite end in 

view. It is possible that he will attain it. It 

IS equally possible that he will not. He is as subject to the 

fanaticism of creation as is the writer. The brush can be as 

unruly and despotic as the pen. The moment the artist seizes 

his mstmment he ceases to be human, becoming unconsciously 
the vehicle of the inner nature of ^ 

tMngs finding expression through 
his chosen medium. With a child 
this is equally so. 

The surest approach to the dis¬ 
covery of the true medium of the 
child lies through the ‘shut-eye’ 
beginning to drawing. This de¬ 
mands a control of the medium, 
and a release from all thought, and 
a fiooding of all feeling. It cannot 
be too often repeated that a child . . - 

^finger-tips and not with his brain, 
his riper years he wiU be able to reproduce 

g he wiU place upon paper the most subtle curves, 
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Fig. 28. A ‘Shut-eye’ Drawing, 

DONE BY A GIRL OF 12 

^mpare this drawing with that done 

difference between the 

with""*"®® Whatever to 

Shut-eye work is entirely 

K often 

mtensifled by ^rly environment, and 

certainly by home influence. 
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the finest delineations. But this will be only after a consistent 
and systematic training period spread over a number of 
years. 

A flower-pot has been already mentioned as a suitable 
object. The lesson will proceed thus: 

1. "Shut-eye' Drawing, With the eyes closed the pupil is 




Fio. 29. A ‘SnuT.EYE’ Fio. 30. A ‘Shut-eye’ 

Drawing of a Man in Drawing op a Man in a 

A W ALKiNo Pose Walking Pose 

Drawn by a boy of 12. Drawn by a rit) of 12. 

In both this drawing and in 
Kig. 29 wo can soo tlio enipliasis 
upon essential lines, which is 
the natiiral result of 'shut-eye* 
training. 

told to look inside at the flower-pot and draw what he sees. 
I he amount of time required for this depends upon numerous 
external influences—the normal life of tlie child, vdiether he 
is well fed or under-fed, whether his life is vital or drab, and 
so on. The teacher will view the fost few attempts as experi¬ 
ments. He 'will discover the time taken with eacli, and after 
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examination strike the mean, thus establishing the time¬ 
limit. 


2. First Memory. The object now stands revealed. Give 
a time-space for looking at the object. Then remove it and 
direct the pupils to draw from memory. 

3. Second Memory. The object is replaced. The child ex¬ 
amines his drawing and compares it with the object before 
him. He is encouraged to analyse his errors. This can be 
done orally. Attempts may be exchanged and criticized 
both orally and individually. The object is then removed and 
the child redraws the object, correcting from memory 

4. Direct Drawing. The object is now replaced and the 
child makes a drawing direct from the model before him. 

Thus a child will make four outline-drawings in forty 
minutes. These should be placed side by side to form a series 

^ a reference, and 

the child can see the development from the nebulous ‘ shut-eve ’ 
to the direct and finished article. 

If time permits and the teacher approves, the fourth 
drawing may be shaded. 


Shut-eye work can be applied equally to illustrative work 
and semor studies e.g., those of the human figure. After 
practice it is possible for a child with an aptitude for drawing 
to make a shut-eye ’ drawing of any position taken up by a 
human or any Imng thing. Such a pose consists of certain 

th^St does no more 

dnes. It exercises the 
ner vision and accentuates external expression. What finer 

trainmg could there be for aspiring artists ? 

Under the heading of ‘ Outline-lessons ’ I shall refer again 

Kgs. “o-pKoated wort (See 
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IT.LUSTKATION 

I LLUSTRATION sliould be the culminating point of all 
instructional exercises in art. Geometric balance and 
structure, design and teclinique all converge in an illus¬ 
tration, and tliese transmuted by the magic of the imagina¬ 
tion should result in a well-drawn, clearly-coloured, and well- 
balanced picture. 

If one traces out the logical processes in illustration one 
sees tliat this must be so. The subject sliould be announced 
several days before the actual drawing-lesson. The child 
closes liis eye and determines the shape and content of his 
picture. Witli eyes still closed he draws on paper the main 
lines indicating shape and position. This will form the 
scaffolding. Tlien he opens his C 3 ’'es and sees what has been 
dictated by feeling, through the fingers. He now has some¬ 
thing tangible upon which to work. Next comes the outline¬ 
drawing in liglit pencilled lines. 

During the drawing stage concentration is focussed upon 
shape, form, and balance. Groups of trees, or objects, or 
cliaracters, must be combined pleasingly and artisticalty. A 
picture is not a museum of exhibits set apart from one another. 
It is a co-mingling of shapes which may be complementary 
and which may be also incongruous. But the general note of the 
picture should suggest uniformity of purpose. Subjects appear 
and fit into an apparentlj^ predestined niche in the scheme 
of things. A pipe may be discovered upon a window-ledge in 
tlic wall skirting a rick-j'ard. This is not a mistake. It is 
there because the rick-builder has been at work there— 
wliiclx the heap of straw and the ladders will tell of themselves. 
A pair of clippers is not placed u})on the lawn through an 
accident. The clippers are there because the edge of the lawn 
is in the process of being clipped. Tlie few scattered grass- 
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blades upon the path and the two distinct lengths of grass 
at the edge of the lawn tell their own tale. 

Thus nothing will go into a picture that is not relevant 
to the main idea of the picture. This concentration and 
adaptation of objects to a main subject is priceless training 
for the young child. 

After the outline, the shadow masses are put into the 

scheme. These are first indicated by light pencilling. Then 

the colom- is applied, and the picture takes on a three-dimen¬ 
sional aspect. 

Then the main colours are filled in, and finally the details 
added. 


It is wise to have a definite scheme in practice for such 

Avork and to adhere to the scheme with a certain amount of 

rigidity. The nature of the picture will itself dictate a rigid 

or a flexible statement, hence the inadvisability of a too 

emphatic dogma. There are both art teachers and artists 

who resent a scherm. This is natural and to be taken into 

^nsideration. Each one works according to his inner light 

No outside suggestion will make an impression save to arouse 
an undesirable resentment. 

that h^r the methods of art teachers with classes 

worked ' upon illustration-and no two have 

SoTdit ’ TtlSr 'be use of 

But one doubtShe aSsaStroT H ^“i^ T^^'^^^ble. 

We will assu^. classes in our schools, 

is out of place since it ^ dictation of method 

We turn therefore to the ^^ teacher on the spot. 

ui the ordinary run of scho^f ^lustration, and its place 
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Illustrations may be executed in pastel, line, water-colour, 
black-and-white, poster-colour, Indian ink, cut paper, lino- 
cuts, and woodcuts. Of these the most common will be pastel 
and water-colour drawngs, for these are the media most used 
in schools. Line-work for some unknown reason is unpopular 
—perhaps it demands a too close attention to detail and so is 
killed by the time-factor. But suggestive outline-drawing, 
as given in Figs. 31 and 32, rules out all possible objection on 



r lo. 31. A Child’s Idra Fig. 32. Suooestiv^e 

OF TiiK Farmer’s Wife Drawiko of an Owl 


the score of time. Black-and-white work is not usually seen. 
It demands an accuracy of drawing which unfortunately is 
not common to the drawing class engaged upon illustration. 
Indian ink is expensive, while lino-blocks and woodcuts are 
classified as specialized art and generally relegated to the craft 
group. Cut-out paper is viewed very largely as being cliildish, 
whereas the truth of the matter is that it demands a liigh stan¬ 
dard of technique. So pastel and w^atcr-colour hold the field. 
Pastel because it is sw'ift and easilj'’ finished, water-colour 
because it is the accepted medium for schools. 

Subjects for illustration vary whJi the teacher—poetiy, 
histoiical subjects, direct pictorial work of playfield, play¬ 
ground, or school drama. School life pulsates wu'th examples 
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for illustrations, A brief examination of certain ideas may 
be suggestive. 

Verse is the eternal stand-by for the illustration lesson, 
for in verse we find pictures all prepared and to hand. 


General 

1. See upon the fair horizon 
Sways the pine’s majestic head, 

See the fleeting clouds behind it 
While around the world seems dead. 

Anon 

« 

2. The sun went down behind yon hill 

Across yon dreaming moor, 

Weary and lame the boy came up 
To the farmer’s door. 

Traditional 

3. Four ducks on a pond, 

A grass bank beyond, 

A blue sky of spring, 

White clouds on the wing. 

Allingham 


Seasonal 


4. The fox jumped up on a moonlight night, 

The stars were shining and all things bright. 

Oho! said the fox, “it’s a very fine night 
For me to go thro’ the town, O! ” 

Old Song 


1. Spring 

Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
Birdies, build your nest; 

Weave together straw and feather 
Doing each your best. 


Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
Flowers are coming too. 

Pansies, lilies, daffodilies, 

Now are coming through. 

Spring is coming, spring is coming. 

All around is fair. ® 

Shimmer and quiver on the river 
Joy is everywhere. 

We wish you a happy May. 

Traditional 


D 
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2. Surnyncr 

Oh, father’s gone to market town, he was up 
before the clay. 

And Jamie s after robins, and the man is 
making hay. 

And whistling down the hollow goes the boy who 
minds the mill, 

While mother from the kitchen door is calling 
with a will, 

“ Polly! Polly ! The cows are in the corn! 

Oh, where’s Polly!” 

R. W. Gilder 


3. Autumn 

The autumn skies are flushed with gold, 

And fair and bright the rivers run; 

These are but the streams of winter cold 
And painted mists that quench the sun. 

T. Hood 


4. \yinier 


When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. 

When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit; 

Tu-whou, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Shakespeare 


AnotJicr method may be employed foi‘ illustrative work. 
This is the dictation of certain objects that must appear in 
the picture, e.r/., 

1. Draw a picture which contains a hill, a stream, a ploughed field, 
and a stile. 

2. Draw a picture containing among other things a tree, a pond, and 
a hut. 

3. Weld the following into a picture illustrating a scene from Robin 
Hood: an oak tree, a hut, and a sjiring of water. (This would follow a 
reading of the Geste of Robin Ilomly and points to Friar Tuck’s retreat 
in the greenwood.) 

Illustrations depicting historical and geogi’apliical subjects 
are fully described under the heading of “Correlation,” 
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Again it must be emphasized that illustration is the cul¬ 
minating point of all art studies. It is not an idle occupation 
to be indulged in when the teacher is unprepared for the art 
lesson. 

Tlie necessary preparation for this work is of the greatest 
importance. It is a study in itself and should include the 
examination and analysis of good pictures. Visits to art 



Fig. So. An Illustration for the Fifth of November 
Drawn by Kartnber, doldbeaters Modern School 

Aite IJ 


galleries should follow preparation for the visit and an indica¬ 
tion of what each picture has to offer. 

Composition is well vithin the comprehension of a young 
child if the teacher believes in liis work. It has been said that 
a good teacher is a teacher who can teach everything. This 
implies a mechanical process called teaching. The implica¬ 
tion is faulty, for teaching, far from being a mechanical 
process, is an inspired art. It may be granted that a person 
called a teacher can produce a modicum of results by fol¬ 
lowing a set routine, in much the .same manner that perspec¬ 
tive can be learnt by those “who cannot draw.” But the 
difference in the work produced calls aloud to the skies. 

With drawing this is particularly evident. The work of a 
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class will show the attitude of the teacher toward art. It may 
be clean, tidy, and perfect to the eye. It may, at the same time, 
be equally unexpressive and lacking in appeal. 

In illustration the relation between teacher and taught 
finds its own voice. The child is by nature an artist, and it 
is for the teacher either to repress or release the artistic 
tendencies in the cliildren under his care. (See Figs. 33, 34,35, 
and 36.) 
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FLAT-WASH 

T he most effective results can be obtained from a flat- 
wash treatment of a subject. It is easy to do and 
looks well. In schools it has had but little place, since 
the use of water-colour has been largely confined to the de¬ 
tailed technique and dry-point painting common in what 
has been regarded as good school art. 

I query the adjective ‘good.’ A good artist can control 
his medium. If a child is to be trained in water-colour tech¬ 
nique, then he must be trained in all the branches and be as 
famihar with the flat-wash as with dry-point work which is 
its^ opposite. Were I to be asked for my opinion of the dry- 
point painting—that is, painting where the brush is nearly 
dry, and the point of the brush almost pen-hke, where the 
colour comes off in streaks and the result is ‘ hatched’—I would 
say emphatically that it should not be used as a general 
method. It should be used only for special purposes, and 
many art teachers abhor it to the extent of exclusion. 

But unfortunately art teachers of this kind are in the 
minority. A casual tour of school art exhibitions will show 
that for every flat-wash picture or treatment of a subject there 
are a hundred of the stipple-and-streak variety. Hence the 
general flatness of the exhibits, for it is true, though para¬ 
doxical, that the flat-wash technique moulds its subject into a 
three-dimensional figure. 

With Juniors it is as well to begin flat-wash work upon 

a fairly large area. 4 in. x 4 in. is a convenient size and well 

mthin the control of the beginner. The lesson proceeds 
thus: 

1. Draw a 4-in. square—^using either compasses or set- 
square. 

2. Half fill the palette of the paint box with clean water. 

3. Add two brushful measures of Prussian Blue paint.' 
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This will give the water a good blue tone, but not one of great 
density. 

4. Notice the mixture. There are little dark spots float¬ 
ing in the water and sinking to the bottom. These are in all 
probability particles of paint clinging to the dust and make 
it necessary to stir the paint before use, each time the brush is 
refilled. 

5. Charge the brush and hold it up to the eye-level. 
Notice the excess of paint that hangs ready to fall from the 
end of the brush. Witli a slight motion of the wTist shake off 
the excess. Hold the brush again to the eye-level. Notice 
the hairs are still full and that a surplus gathers at the brush 
point. This surplus is sufficient for the purpose in hand. 

6. Starting from the top left-hand corner, sweep across 
the figure with the charged brush. The slope of the desk will 
drain all excess paint to the base of the stroke and will leave 
a running reservoir. When the right-hand corner is reached 
bring the brush down parallel to the right-hand line for about 
half an inch. Fill the brush. As you fill, notice the ‘well’ 
of paint at the base of the downward stroke. Link up at 
this point and carry the brush back across the paper from right 
to left. When the left-hand margin is reached bring the brush 
down to the left-hand margin for about half an inch, then fill 
the brush again. Continue in this manner until the whole area 
is filled from the top line to the base. It will be found that 
along the base line hangs a surplus of paint. Dry the brush 
quickly upon a paint rag, and by drawing the dry brush along 
the super-charged area, all surplus will be soaked by the dry 
brush and removed from the paper. Care must be taken that 
the surplus only is lifted. If more than the surplus comes 
away with the brush, the bottom lino of colour will be lighter 
in tone than the remainder of the figure and the flat effect 
will be destroyed. 

The method of teaching flat-w'ash depends upon the 
teacher. There are those who will not allow their pupils to 
perform the left to right, doAvn, right to left movement on 
the grounds that the direction for a brush is from left to right 
only. These teaehers prefer the left down, left to right, back 
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FLAT-WASH 

to left, left to right, back to left, down, left to right action 
a one-way treatment producing the same effect. 

For Jumors the application of this work finds plenty of 
opportimities. It effectively destroys the ‘school niggle.’ It 
assures a bold outlook 

upon colour and its 
appreciation. Water is 
plentiful and colour 
cheap enough, and if the 
syllabus of the school 
includes such branches 
of work as cut-out 
paper pictures and pos¬ 
ter work, the flat-wash 
technique clears the 
way. 

Beginning with sim¬ 
ple geometric shapes— 
the square, the rect¬ 
angle, the triangle, and 
the circle—one passes 
on to the rectangular 
prism and so from the 
box and the cube to the 
house and factory. 

With the circle one can 
develop roundness that 
produces the ball by 
additional washes. 

If the child learns 
that to deepen colour it 
is not necessary to add 

more pigment to the mixed tone, but only to add a second 

coat on the top of the side to be darkened, he is learning con- 

rol in art and the principles of maximum result from a mini- 
mum of labour. (Fig. 37,) 

The ability to attain economy of effort and the apprecia¬ 
tion of Its results are useful adjuncts to a child’s knowledge. 
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Fio. 38. A Possible Design for 
Flat-wash Design 

The sky \nll be blue and the cloud-sweep left white. 
1 he church grey in two tones, and the houses on the 
hiUside red-roofed with wliite walls. The rest of the 
design may be left to the taste of the class or the 

teacher. 
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The massively detailed and involved painting is not for the 
child, for it is contrary to a child’s life and to child nature. 
This is the great attraction of the comic strip in the newspaper 
and the comic page itself. An efEect is produced in a few lines. 
In a man’s face lines turned upward make him smile, lines 
turned downward make him sad. This is an endless source of 
delight to the young mind, and provides ‘copy’ for liis efforts. 

Teachers will do well to re¬ 
member that the art standard 
of the child is based upon the 
comic strip. This does not mean 
that the comic strip should be 
suppressed as being harmful to 
the child. It is, on the contrary, 
a blessing; for it gives the 
teacher a starting-point, as he 
knows that the comic strip is 
common to every child in every 
class. So we have our ‘high- 
class’ comics and our ‘low-class' 
comics, but there is no real dis¬ 
tinction between them. Both 
are ‘comics.’ Both are simple 
and direct. Both set out to 
amuse and both succeed. Art 
without tears comes by way of 
the comic papers, and should be considered. Tliis does not 
imply that the art of the comic artist is the only art of the child. 
To acknowledge that is to say that the scaffolding is of greater 
importance than the building, which obviously it is not. It 
is equally obvious that the comic strip is not art, but a form 
of art —and since it is a form that is known by and supported 
by the majority of folk, it has to be considered by the serious 
student. It is a far cry from folk-tales and folk-songs to 
the ‘comics.’ Yet fundamentally they are the same. In them 
we see the demand for artistic satisfaction being supplied in a 

simple manner. And it is significant that most of the colours 
in a ‘comic’ are flat. 



Fio. 39. An Earthenware Jru 
Casting a Heavy Shadow makes 
A Bai.anckd Group 

Witli fho barkyronml and tho fore¬ 
ground \vork<-d out in flat waslies the 
whole exercise presents an attractive 
payc' in the drawini' hook. 

Notk. l-’or tlie sake of clarity certain 
drawing tlctails have been omittt'd. 




_ THE ‘HOW-TO-DRAW’ SE EIES _ 

artist and designer, one cannot say. For experiment’s sake 
I have asked class after class to reproduce upon their drawing' 
pads some picture-memory they have retained from the last 
visit to the cinema. The result has been a hopeless failure. 

Hence the greater reason why teachers of arts and crafts should 
build up concepts for the child. 

As a distinct aid to this type of work the teacher should 

keep to hand for ready reference an art folio, better still a 

library of art folios. Each folio will contain pictures of a 

selected subject, so that the child will be able to see for 

himself at the right moment a suggestion for what it is that 
he wishes to draw. 
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THE FRIEZE 


T he frieze is not a piece of work to be relegated to a 
single department of the school. It belongs any^vhere 
and ever^^vliere. Almost every lesson can produce its 
own individual type of frieze, and each is at one and the same 
time a decoration and a means of instruction. 

Tlie geography course can produce friezes based upon 
types of native products or customs. The history course can 
produce a frieze of sliips, arms and armour, distinctive symbols 
representing successive civilizations. The geometry course 
can produce a geometric bordering, and the algebra course can 
produce a Moorish frieze reflecting the Cordovan culture. 

When the specialist in an academic subject confers with 
the art specialist, the result is a mural decoration. Wlien 
the scientist confers with the art specialist, the result is a mural 
decoration. Both brighten up the class-room and vivify 
instruction. 

But \ve must not lose sight of the fact that a frieze may 
have two distinct functions. It may be decorative, and 
it may be instructive. Some decorative friezes have no other 
purpose than to fill a wall-space and kill a deadening blank. 
Others become definitely linked with the school work and 
combine decoration Avith education. 

The personal choice of the teacher will determine the 
nature of the frieze to be found in liis class-room. This is 
in the nature of things. And it is not possible to say that 
the decorative frieze, pure and simple, is inferior or superior 
to the instructional frieze. Both liave a definite purpose, and 
a frieze placed for decoration alone gives indirect instruction 
in sesthetic values. 

Friezes differ in value as they differ in content. They 
differ in appearance as they differ in the medium used in the 
execution. Again the personality of the teacher ^\’ill be 
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shown upon the class-room wall. It will be well therefore to 
discuss the various types of friezes and the processes which go 
to their creation. 

1. The Cut-out Frieze (Fig. 43). 

The cut-out frieze is built up from pictures taken from 
illustrated papers. These pictures are in the main most 
carefully selected and reflect an instructive appreciation of 
art on the part of the collector. In going from school to school 
I have yet to meet "with a poor or inartistic frieze of this 
nature. The pictures, when lifted from the papers, are cut 



Fig. 44. A Decorative Frieze that may be drawn 
Free-hand as Exercise, or Stencilled 

This silhouette effect gives a striking border to the cla^s-room wall where the school 

colour scheme is not of the best. 

from their background and pasted either upon one long contin¬ 
uous strip of black or dark brown paper, or upon separate 
sheets a little larger than the selected plate. If the latter 
method is used, one has a panelled effect in the class-room, 
the former method is used, the wall-runner is the result. 

This cut-out frieze is the most popular form, for it takes 
less time to make. 

For this type of work the bookstalls abound with publi¬ 
cations. The educational magazines and such periodicals 

interest as Good Housekeeping and The Saturday 

^vening Post will keep the most ardent collector occupied for 
the whole of the winter. 

2. The Stencil Frieze (Fig. 44). 

A second type of frieze—not too frequently seen upon the 
walls of a class-room—is the stencil frieze. This is made by 
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cutting large stencils of a design and repeating the pattern 
as many times as is required until the whole area is covered. 
Such a treatment can be adapted either to the running strip 
or to the panel. With either treatment the result is effective, 
especially if poster-colours are used. 

The stencil frieze is more applicable to Junior and Senior 
classes, and of these two, more to Senior than Junior. The 
difficulty in design will be marked by the position of the 
class in the school organization. It must be remembered, 
however, that effect is the prime function of a frieze, not 
intricacy of design. Bold patterning, fully coloured with 
sharply contrasting tints, makes for a successful decoration. 

3. The Outline Frieze 

It is difficult to give an adequate title to this type, but 
the following will explain the process: 

The class-teacher traces certain designs upon cardboard, 
using carbon paper for the tracery; or, as an alternative 
method, he draws upon a cyclostyle skin the shapes to be 
used. These shapes are then duplicated upon thin cardboard 
and then issued to the class. Whatever duplicating process 
is used, the pupils cut out the shapes, carefully and accurately. 
Once these shapes are prepared the work can begin in earnest. 

Strips of drawing-paper are wanted, taken from an Im¬ 
perial sheet of about 8 in. in depth. These strips are given, 
one to each child, who draws a straight line 3 in. from the 
bottom from end to end. The cut-out is then placed upon the 
line and its outline marked with a finely pointed pencil. 

The next step is to determine the number of repetitions 
per sheet and the colour-scheme. Black and yellow, and black 
and white are two elfcetive combinations, and within the 
scope of child-fingers. 

Use poster-colours thinned to an easily worked con¬ 
sistency. Put one child in complete control of one section: 
show liim how to apply the colours, and leave him to his task. 

When all the sections arc complete they are joined to¬ 
gether and fastened on to the school wall. The frieze is 
now complete; the work is the work of the class; and the 
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room is more the home of the child’s creation than it was 
before. 


4. Cut-paper Frieze (Fig. 45) 

The cut-paper frieze is more often than not a seasonal 
representation of class-work and based upon nature study. 



Fig. 46. A ‘Motif* for a History Frieze—Kino 

John signing Magna Carta 


This can be ^"led out In stencil, or in cut paper. The squared effect makes 
either method possible, and the effect is bold and arresting. 


The background is in two or more colours, and the design 
is built up in cut-paper designs. 

In springtime the frieze shows snowdrops, crocuses, 

daffodils, and jonquils. In summer it shows corn, poppies, 

hollyhocks, and muUeins. In autumn it gives fruits and 

multi-tinted leaves, and in winter it shows snow scenes and 

robms, Christmas trees and inviting fires. In a word the frieze 

^ representational, and if the friezes are allowed to remain 

from the year’s beginning to the year’s end, there appears 

a seasonal panorama which is a delight to child, teacher, and 
visitor ahke. 


B 
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MODEL-CRAFT 


T eachers may hear the modernist assert that all art 
is geometric, and come away with a sense of conviction. 
However individual views of art may vary, there 
remains to the last the geometric basis upon which every 
pictiire must be constructed. It has been amusing to watch 
the critical analysis of those who profess to admire the Italian 
paintings and to despise the modem. With one accord these 
analytical critics proceeded to show the beauty of line and 
form, by stripping away the paint and the picture, and 
revealing behind it all the marks made by compasses and set- 
squares upon the original canvas. Every one has been at 


pains to demonstrate that, beneath the obvious quality of 
colouring, the exquisite soundness of the Italian artist lay in 
his meticulous preparation and balance. 


The world of art is full of inconsistencies. It is essential 


that it is so. Creation arises out of chaos. The first step 
toward order is chaos, and mental inconsistencies produce 
mentally chaotic states which finally settle and become 
orderly. 


With our children we must be more careful. The art 


critic and the artist can afford to be inconsistent, but we 
must not be inconsistent ^vith the child. It baffles him and 


it thwarts us. Educational unfolding and development do 
not lie along that road. Hence, if we are to accept the geo¬ 
metric basis of art we must do so from the early stages, and 
we must follow it through without a break. It may be that 
we do not agree with such a basis. We may approve of geo¬ 
metric drawing linked with painting. The following method 
will be applicable to both schools—^the one to whom geometry 
in art is all-important, the other to whom it is merely a 
subsidiary subject. 

As has been pointed out in Vol. I of this work, the child 
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thinks geometrically. If he draws a man his drawing is 
triangulated, if a face it is a circle. A house is a square, and 
a street is a pair of more or less parallel lines supporting vertical 
rectangles. This is sound and should never be discouraged. 
Mr H. G. Wells has written that when a child tends to draw 
wrongly—^let him. When he has finished, let the teacher 
draw correctly alongside so that the child may see his mis¬ 
takes and learn how to avoid a repetition. This is sound 



teaching, although based upon a doctrine that would split the 
profession in a pedagogic debate. 

As an infant the child has learnt to know the square, the 
tnangle, and the circle. At that age he deals with flats—whence 
the geometric forms will be flat also. Now he advances in 
years, in percepts, and in concepts. He is able to appreciate 
m a small way the three-dimensional bogey of all childhood. 
Hence his geometric forms will now have length, breadth, 
and height. The triangle becomes a prism, the circle a sphere, 
he square a cube. If the pure geometrical approach is used, 
the foundations are surely laid. A point moved at right angles 
to Its original position gives a straight line. A straight line 
moved at right angles to its original position, and to a distance 

a square. A square moved at 
right angles to its original position, and to a distance equal to 
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the length of one of its sides, gives a cube. When these things 
have been dra-wn and demonstrated and mastered, the main 
work is done. The next step is to apply the knowledge of 
geometry to art. This is done in a series of model-drawings 
taken from the object and treated in pastel or flat-wash, or 
cut out of paper. 

Our figures (46 and 47) show us three shapes in the flat, 
and three in three-dimensional drawings. The first three can 



Fio. 47. The next Stage in Treatment of the Three Fundamental 

Figures 

Tho three-dimensional formation that shows to a child that the world Is not Just a film that 
pusses before his eyes. It Is a world that has length, breadth (or depth), and height. 

be cut out of coloured paper and be fastened on the left-hand 
page of the drawing-book. The second tliree wall be drawn 
and coloured, in water-colour, upon the right-hand page 
of the drawing-book. At the finish of the series of lessons the 
child will have a double page of reference dravung-notes. 
In all probability three lessons will suffice. Tlie first wall be 
occupied witli tlie cut-out shapes, the second with drawdng the 
three-dimensional shapes, and the third in painting these 
shapes. Geometrical drawing sliould ahvays be assisted by 
the appeal of colour, then the dullness is taken from a model 
lesson and interest is assured. 

I do not believe that the grouping of geometrical models 
should enter into the w^ork of the Junior School. It is a task for 
older brains and more practised eyes. But direct application of 
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the simple geometric shapes may be utilized directly by the 
Jimior teacher. The pyramid may be used in a reproductional 
exercise of an Egyptian scene, and the circle in an apple or 
other rounded fruit, while the cube will appear in the chest 
in Treasure Island. The pyramid may become a carrot or a 
parsnip, the sphere a football, the cube the school. Applica¬ 
tions of these principles are by no means lacking. What must 

be ehminated is the prejudice against such an approach to 
drawing. 

To fiirther this type of work the practical arithmetic 
lesson can be occupied by the construction of certain geometric 
shapes out of cardboard—the cone, the prism, the cube, the 
rectangular box. Knowledge that enters the mind of the 
child by way of the finger-tips is not easily forgotten. 

Of the fanuhar objects in everyday life that are suitable 
for junior work we can give as examples the following. These 
are all based upon the cylinder and the truncated cone and 


serve as excellent examples: 


Jam-jar. 

Tin bath. 

Gas-jar. 

Small tub. 

Pickle-jar. 

Cullender. 

Gallon bottle. 

Kettle. 

Glass bottle. 

Ste wing-pot. 

Jb lower-pot. 

^____ . 

Tea-pot. 

Flask. 

Glue-pot. 

Basin. 

A 

Straw hat. 

Bucket. 

Bowler hat. 

Jug. 

Scout^s hat. 

Handbowl. 

Helmet. 

Saucepan. 

Sieve. 

Watering-can. 



When teaching froni such objects it is advisable for each 
desk to be equipped with an example. Thus, supposing the 
lesson is based upon the jam-jar, each desk have a jam¬ 
jar upon it. This allows the pupils individually to handle the 
jar. Curves and straight edges thus become realities instead 
of problems. The ^gers reveal quahties more quickly than 
the eye, and if a child can ‘see’ with his fingers he will draw 
more accurately. Such a method naturally brings with it 
its own limitations. A class-teacher whose conscientious 
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attitude toward his work results in each desk being lumbered 
up with a washing-tub reduces the whole activity to an 
absurdity. But this will not happen. The teacher is reminded 
too frequently of the limitations of his surroundings to 
descend into the depths of absurdities. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SKETCH-CRAFT 

S KETCH-CRAFT ia not altogether what is implied in the 
title. If we are to define it closely in relation to the 
meaning of the word and its place in the work we would 
say it is practice in the art of swift line-sketches registering 
the impressions of a child’s everyday hfe. It aims at raising 
the drawing skill of the child to such a level that it is enabled 
to record on paper simply and inteUigibly any common object 
seen during the day, on the way to school, in school, or in the 
home. As a further incentive to such a study the children 
may be encouraged to make sketches while on hohdays and 
to exhibit them on their return to school. Most of the children 
visit the seaside once during the year, unless they live in the 
industrially depressed areas. In that case they should be 
encouraged to sketch any trees that may have survived the 
rigours of civilization, gasometers, factories, bridges, and so 
forth. A child s sketch-book should be a common sight in 
every school instead of, as at present, a rarity. 

The scarcity of the sketch-book is unaccountable. It 

does not place any additional burden upon the teacher, and it 

certainly adds a zest to the normal run of the child’s life. 

But the child is often reluctant to start although eager to 

follow through. It falls upon the teacher to make the initial 

step, and in sketch-craft this may be done in school—and in the 
drawing-lesson. 

Each child is given a piece of drawing-paper and a pencil. 
The teacher prepares beforehand a hst of common objects and 
famihar things that have contact somewhere or other with the 
experience of each individual. At the commencement of the 
lesson the teacher explains the work. It is to give an impres¬ 
sion, as accurately as possible, and in as few lines as possible 
of each object as called out by the teacher. No shading is 
allowed. Nothing but plain outline, clean and expressive work. 
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The child will be interested in the new departure and will 
respond. After a while a higher standard of drawing will 
result. It must result—for the whole object of this lesson is 
to concentrate upon essentials and to leave out details that 
take up time and do not add to the complete picture. To 
illustrate this let us take a motor-car as the object. This can 
be expressed in an outline. It is not necessary to put in the 
fare-meter, the spokes in the wheels, the driver, the axle-caps, 
and the tassels of the window-blinds. A car can be a car 
without all that. What should be drawn is something as 
simply as possible which, when viewed by a complete stranger 
to the lesson, conveys the idea of a motor-car. If that impres¬ 
sion is conveyed, the drawing is a success. If it is not, the 
drawing is a failure. And success is not as simple as it sounds. 

Suggestions for a sketch-craft lesson, which may be 
enlarged upon and adapted according to the environment of 
the school, are given below. The country child will have a 
predominance of objects: a plough, a haystack, a ploughed 
field, a duck, a stile. The town child will have his interests 
centred more upon tramcars, motor-cars, steam-rollers, lamp- 
posts, shops, and roadways. The suburban child—always a 
problem—will have a knowledge of tents, conservatories, 
lioliday sites, and avenues. 

The examples given here w'ere dictated to town children 
with a life crowded with aeroplanes and airships. Living near 
an aerodrome, they knew every aero-engine by its drone. 
But they w'ere fortunate in another respect. Their environ¬ 
ment was full of green trees, gardens, and open spaces. For 
tliis reason there is a mixture of types in the lists dictated. 

The Juniors were asked to draw: 

Class 9. A box witli a closed lid. 

A house with one chimney. 

An aeroplane. 

A hammer. 

A fish. 

A flow'er (any type). 

A pictiu'c of the sun. 
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A Punch and Judy Show with several boys watch¬ 
ing. (The locality had been visited by a 
traditional showman the previous week,) 

Class 8. A football, putting in the seams. 

A flower-pot, 

A tumbler. 

A street-lamp. 

A kitchen-grate. 

A motor-car. 

A railway engine. 

An aeroplane. 

Your front door with pathway leading to it. 

A shop-window with door, and people looking 
into it. (Show the pavement.) 

With the latter class it was found that the forty-five 
minutes had elapsed at the close of the drawing of the aero¬ 
plane. The last two subjects were used in a subsequent 
lesson, and forty-five minutes were given for the two. 

Class 7. Were given the same subjects as Class 8, stopping 

with the aeroplane. 

Class 6. A cat. 

A pillar-box. 

A tramcar, closed top. 

A pine-tree. 

A gardening fork. 

Plate, knife, and fork set for table. 

A ball quartered with two different colours, show 
quarterings. 

A peg top (this was ‘in season’). 

Class 5. A house in a garden. 

Danger sign (traffic). 

A wheelbarrow. 

A vegetable marrow''. 

An onion. 

A fire-bucket (there were several in each corridor). 
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An electric standard lamp in the street. 

A box with lid open. 

The classification given here was that used in a school 
before reorganization. To-day, Class 5 will be equal to Class 1, 
Class 6 to Class 2, and so on. Class 9 is therefore the bottom 
class, next to the Infants’ Department. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

DESIGN AND ITS APPLICATION 

I T is impossible to dissociate a design from its purpose. 
Our first question after viewing a selected design should 
be to ask for what purpose it has been made. 

Unfortunately this is not always done. Drawing-lessons 
have been devoted to design with no other pmpose apparent 

than the filling of a given space with a certain eonvention— 
mainly geometric in shape. 

If the purpose is to give practice in the use of geometrical 

instruments, well and good; but let us at least be honest 

about it, and call it, not design, but geometry practice. The 

designs executed by compasses, ruler, and pencil have been 

deceptive. They were processes for filling a space which was 

mvented by a method which was artificial. For hours classes 

have sat devoting care and a degree of imagination to this 
work. 

So let us repeat, design has no raison d’etre unless it is 

^ectly applied to something which, in the main, will bo some 
form of craft. 

A glance at past history will confirm this. All art journals 
devotmg space to appfied art show the fruits of design in 
vanous metal forms, architectural forms, and forms applied 
n decoration. Turning the pages of The Art Journal 

one finds design applied successively to a bell-pull, 
book-covers, a buckle, a caddy-spoon, a candelabrum, and so 
on, enc^g ^th the design for a vsdne-glass. In every case 

, ® faced with the object to which he must apply 

the design. He does not create the design first and then hunt 
aro^d for a useful and apphcable base. That is putting the 
cart before the horse with a vengeance. And unless designs 
given m the school art books show the actual application for 
a given design then the work is useless. 

The Board of Education is ahve to the practical apphca- 
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tion of all design. So, too, are those who are held as leaders 
in the profession. The few extracts from the 1927 edition of 
Suggestions for Teachers given here will definitely clinch the 
argument: 

A. Design in its true sense can only be attempted with any success 
when the teacher has artistic taste and ability, a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of ornament and construction, and a practical acquaintance with 
some of the crafts in which the designs are to be carried out. To use the 
term ‘design’ for the mere drawing of patterns to fill certain spaces 
upon a piece of paper is to use it without a full realization of its meaning. 

B. The simplest types of applied design which can be carried out on 
paper are ornament in connexion with lettering, paper appliqui (i.e., 
cut-out designs in coloured paper), stencilling, and printing or stamping 
patterns. 

C. Decorative needlework opens to girls a wide and attractive field 
for applied design. 

D. Simple pottery, e.g.^ bowls, saucers, cups, and vases, may also be 
made for boys and girls and decorated with patterns consisting of 
scratches, incisions, and other impressed marks, such as form some of 
the earliest known examples of applied ornament. This will naturally 
lead on to the decoration of leather by means of impressed marks made 
with various tools. 


The next excerpt is taken from The Education of the Adoles¬ 
cent (1926): 

The main divisions into which the teaching of drawing falls are as 
follows 

1. Object drawing. . . . 

2. Memory drawing, iUustrative and imaginative work. 

3. Geometrical and mechanical d^a^ving. 

4. Design. 

The fourth division of drawing is in a sense a combination of the 
lost two referred to above. Successful design involves not only imagina¬ 
tion in adapting known forms to the particular purpose, whether it be 
by way of embellishment or of construction, for which the design is 
intended, but also precision and accuracy in setting out the design in the 
manner in which it can best be reproduced in the article to be decorated 
or constructed. The crafts in connexion with which design can be 
taught are far too numerous for detailed mention, but we may, by way 
of illustration, say that very successful work has been done in designing 
for flat surfaces, decorations for lamp-shades, wall-papers, printed 
fabrics; in title-pages of books, embroidery, posters; in lettering and 
book decorations; and, on the constructional side, in designing simple 
articles for use in the homo which can be made in the w'oodwork or 
metal-work rooms and centres. Teachers who are familiar with such 
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crafts as wood-carving and repousse work will naturally introduce plas¬ 
tic work in clay, etc., in evolving designs for such crafts. We wish to 
emphasize the value of the study of books, as well as of the study of 

examples in museums and art galleries in connexion particularly with 
the course of design. 

The last of our series of extracts is culled from The New 
Teaching and comes from the pen of no less an authority than 









Fio. 48. Geometricai, Pattebnino (I) 

Si. He®S“ 


School of 


basing everything on th?^fitting^^of a utterly. The old idea of 

place to an inteUigent undStafd^ir ^ given 

Better stiU, the student is taueht^n I u .‘^®®°''a’tion reaUy means 

mstead of accepting them rSdilade experiment 

J' maae. ... In every case, the possi- 
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bilities of the material are first considered, then the end in view, and the 
best way to reach it. 

So we pass from authority to application, from precept to 
example. 

As I have already pointed out, when design is applied to 
geometry it becomes a practice in the manipulation of geo¬ 
metrical instruments and the ac¬ 
curate execution of geometrical 
shapes. But we need not disre¬ 
gard geometry in this connexion 
because of its possible misrepre¬ 
sentation. There are numerous 
buildings where the mural decor¬ 
ation is pure geometry, and for 
such a form of expression we can 
cater. Then, too, there is the 
design required for a tile, for a 
group of tiles, for a mosaic. In 
all this we can begin in the geo¬ 
metry lesson and link with the 
pottery class. Elasticity is the 
prime virtue of an inventive 
teacher; applications may always 
be found if the teacher desires. 

In practice, geometrical design 
is based upon the line and the 
circle. The line becomes squares, 
rectangles, angles, and parallels. 
The circle becomes arcs and 
curves, ellipses and chains. Such 
designing is flat because it is in¬ 
tended for flattened surfaces; 
indeed all design is flat unless, 
after the modern style, a three-dimensional illusion is the 
desire of the designer. 

Fig. 48 gives several of the commoner forms. 

Again let it be repeated that design must be allied to a 
craft or an industry. Are they not basically one and the 
78 
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Fio. 50. Design foe a Chcech Window 


this to^ve relutv^Tthe^ J m geometry must emphasize 
Nothmg looks so easy and nothing is in effect Ze diffi. 
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cult than applying a design to a piece of pottery. Clay looks 
so plastic—until the novice takes it in his hands, and then he 
finds it is either too wet or too dry. It breaks when it should 



Fio. 61. A Selection of Pottery Designs taken 
FROM Photographs of Actual Creations 

('omparo this wltl» the j>ottory work ns set o\it in Vol. III. 


not and sticks when it is least expected to do so. The novice 
very soon begins to appreciate the implication of the word 
craft when applied to the work of the potter. 

We Avill assume, hoAvever, that the pot has been made, and 
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has been made well enough to give rise to a legitimate desire 

for decoration. When this point is reached an examination 

of past pottery decoration opens up a big volume of salutarv 
experience. 

Clay is an enslaving medium. It dictates what is or what 



Fio. 62. Conven¬ 
tionalized Bird- 
shapes 

1. Triangular form of 
bird. 

2. Simple form of bird 
with terraced body. 

3. Lateral view of trian¬ 
gular bird with two tail 
feathers. 

4. Lateral view of bird 
With twisted tei] and wins 
feathers. 



FlO. 63. CONVEN- 
TIONALIZED 

Feathers 



Fig. 64. Conven¬ 
tionalized Figure 
OF A Bird 


IS not to be, and if what is not to be comes from the fingers 



F 
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Fig. 51 gives first of all the usual shape taken by the 
kind known as the Dolmen Pottery. These examples are 
historically ancient and serve as a good beginning. In each 
we see the dominance of the medium over the artist. He is 
not able to do as he likes, but only as he likes upon certain 



Fio. 66. Geometuicax Patterning (II) 

Tho various forms are In use for border work as in Exaraple-s 1 and 2. 
In Example 3 wo have a 'Uvilpioco' to n cliapter in a book. 


surfaces in given conditions. The curved design in the centre 
of the figure is an extract from the inside decoration of a bowl. 
The others are exterior designs. 

Fig. 62 gives four types of decoration used by the Indians. 
The first tliree are conventionalized bird-shapes; the fourth 
is more complicated and more symbolical. 

Fig. 53 gives tliree very simple shapes, all expressing 
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feather forms. They are eloquent and bespeak the analytical 
mind in the artist. These, too, are Indian. 

Fig. 54 gives symbolical expressions of bird-bodies which 
are less clear. 


ieeking 



Fig.^6 6. T hese are Designs used by Indian 
Potters to Decorate the Under Lrp 

OP THEIR Bowls 


painted and run tho whole 
how]. From these •sky-bands’ hang all 

be^oim?i?Si’off^# metaphysical influent to 

be found in most of the work of the Indian craftsman 


usmg comphcated forms in a simple style. Not one of these 
orms is unfamihar to the Western artist. 

Around the lip of the bowl the Indian craftsman will 
design a sky-band. The variety of treatment reflects the 

thf canthTt- ® examples here and aU within 

e capabihties of young Angers. From this sky-band the 
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Indian will hang a conventionalized bird-shape, feather, or 
other mode of symbolic expression. But the design begins 



Fio. 67 

I. /n<iia4 niankft De^igna. Thoso may bo oxecutod in boadwork uiK)n the school bond 
looms. 1. Sllnashot. 2. SUnashot-Uko. 3. Slingshot with serratotl edge. 4. Slinjrahot 
within ono anotlior. 5. Sticks crossing ono another. 0. A star. 7. Pointed star. 8. rour 
points within three points. 9. Throe points. 10. I.arge objects in horliontal iH)sltions. 

11. Cloxid images. 12. A (oather. 
ri’he terms useil hero are translated from tho Indian.) 

It. Itulian Dn^kft DfHiim, worked on tho round. 13. A lx>dgo or dwelling place. 14. Mim. 

15. Pipe head. 10. Collin, native shape. 17. Bush. 18. Medicine Man in nmsk. 

cones on branch. 20. Bearskin. 21. Snake. 22. Dream tlesign. 23. Ladder. 24. Flock 

of birds in tlight. 

III. Pottery Designs. 25. A bat. 20. A lish. 27. Lightning and clouds. 

with the sky-band and ends tliere, for all design flows to and 
from that unit in design. (Fig. 56.) 
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Reference has already been made to design as applied to 

paper cutting. More than that need not now be said, except 

to note that cut paper is an easy approach to all the decorative 

arts, from poster-work to broad design. A design that is too 

fee is not suited to paper expression but, with that exception, 

its apphcation can be almost universal within the limitations 
of the medium. 

In connexion with weaving it should be noted that the 
design required to be worked into the threads of the loom 
should be worked out to scale upon squared paper. 

Most weaving patterns are created ‘ on the square ’ and are 
made up of sharp angles and mosaics and of similar coloured 
areas, thus building the larger design. 

As in all designing, a full and complete knowledge of the 

limitations as well as of the potentialities of the medium is 

necessary. And weaving is as delicate in design as pottery 

and leather-work. A faultily constructed design, or one in 

which complications are supposed to represent high art, 

reduces the eraft to the standard of some of the wares peddled 

by gipsies from door to door. Indeed, it must be conceded 

that some of the romany designs are good. They are simple 

and they are colourful, and have been influenced by material, 

times, space, and equipment. The craftsman can produce 

the greatest results with the smallest equipment. It is the 

high-flying amateur who sm-roxmds himself with apparatus 
and creates a muddle. 

For blanket designs the reader is referred to the figures 
in Vol. III. Fig, 57 will give an idea of units in design. 
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PRINTING 

I T is difficult to give in a few words a survey of the practice 
and craft of printing and its application in the school¬ 
room.^ More particularly so when the book is by a 
teacher cognizant of the difficulties of school organization and 
equipment. However, even in the short space at one’s dis¬ 
posal here, there are several main points that may be indicated 
and to a certain degree developed. 

The origins of printing are so closely bound up with the 
origins of illuminating and books and book-making that it is 
difficult to avoid an overlapping. But authorities are agreed 
that the first ‘blocks,’ t.e., pieces of wood having letters raised 
in relief upon the surface, came from China and were to be 
found in Europe in the sixth century. Thus once again we 
become conscious of our indebtedness to the East, and to 
China in particular. 

By the fifteenth centiury the Dutch had seen the possi¬ 
bilities of the craft and were printing designs from wood- 
reliefs by smearing ink across the characters. Design printing 
suggested letter printing, and the transition was a matter 
of adaptation, but an adaptation with stern requirements. 
The type, to be efficient, had to be of equal height to produce 
a truly flat impress; it had to be so made that it was possible 
to clamp each character without fear that the whole form 
would upset when it was moved; and there had to be a great 
duplication of letters. It is instructive to go tlirough a printed 
page and count up the number of times the letter ‘c’ is used. 
Some appreciation of the printer’s problem may be gained by 
such an exercise. 

These demands by an increasingly popular craft led in¬ 
evitably to the invention of metal tjrpe, and to the appearance 

‘ This lias been done admirably by Frederick Goodyear in Prin/itiy ond Book 
Crafts for Schools (Hairap). 
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of the golden name of Gutenburg. One can never read the 
names of the early printers without an emotional choking of 
the t^oat. We owe them much of what we hold most dear in 
our civilization, for what would our lives be without the inter¬ 
course and intimacy of the printed word? Gutenburg, at 
work upon his secret experiment, borrows money from Fust 
the goldsmith. Bemg unable to repay, he loses his plant, for 
Fust takes it in lieu of repayments, developing it with the aid 
of Schoeffer, his son-in-law. As a result SchoefFer is now 
ranked as an early master-printer. Would he have been so 
named had Gutenburg been able to meet his liabilities, or 
had Johann Fust not foreclosed upon the mortgage ? 

We Like to think of Gutenburg as the Father of Printing, 

although Coster, of Haarlem, asserted his claim to the title,* 

and others besides. But what does it matter ? The main 

consideration is that printing was invented and we enjoy its 
benefits. 

In the early days the shapes of the printed letters and the 

effects of the pages were influenced by the calHgraphy of the 

period, which was beautiful, and remains for aU time an 

example of artistic fineness. Then a landsUde set in, and 

England must bear the brunt of having contributed very 

largely to the flood of inartistic printing of the seventeenth 

and eighteenth centuries. However, since then we can claim 

with just pride to have rehabilitated ourselves, and in recent 

years our prmting has again taken a foremost place. Publishers 

have vied with one another to produce books in artistic type 

The smaller presses—the Hogarth and the Scholartis, among 

many others ^have set the pace, and books are once again 

a pleasure to the eye before they become a dehght to the 
mind. ® 

It is well that the school-child should know the romance 
of printing, as it is weU that he should know the romance of 
book-making, book-bhu^g, and lettering. These things make 
tor an artistic civilization as opposed to one that is purely 
me^amcal. The child should know the names and histories 
of Gutenburg, Schoeffer, Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, and 
then, m due course, that of William Morris. He should be 
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familiar with types and with the appearance of the printed 
page through each stage of its evolution, and he should know 
and be able to recognize the more common of the alphabets. 

Practice in this work will come when the child has taken 
to illuminating, and if it is at all possible to have a hand- 
press in the school, then the type should be well and carefully 



Fig. 68. Showing Illustr.^tions as Lino Cuts 


chosen. Examples of the work of private presses set up in 
private houses, with no thought of personal gain, are given in 
the illustrations. (Figs. 58 and 69.) 

We must now pass to the more practical issues involved 
in the process of printing in schools. 

The Junior should be occupied solely with letter-shapes 
and the manipulation of those shapes. He is too young to 
begin to experience the stern discipline of illuminating, and 
too young to endure the strain on liis patience which lettering 
would involve. He must be introduced to printing, i.e., hand 
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printing, gently and in no wise hurriedly. If he shows signs 
of tiring, change his occupation and let him return later, 
freshened as to a new activity. 

We have shown the proportions of common lettering under 
that heading. We can proceed further into designing by the 
use of letters and the devices known as stick-printing and 
potato-printing. 

Stick-printing has little to do with printing proper. It 
is achieved by using a stem of wood with one end patterned 
in circles, squares, triangles, or strokes; ovals, crosses, or 
small designs. The shaped end is pressed upon a felt inkpad 
and then, while still wet, is stamped upon paper or fabric. 
The sticks may be cut by the instructor, and by the class, to 
suit each particular requirement; or sets may be purchased 
for a few pence per set. The numbers in the set and the cost 
per set vary according to the size of the prints required. 

For ordinary pattern building water-colour is all that 
is required. Printing upon material, e.gr., the decoration 
of a garment made in the needlework class, should be carried 
out by using textile stain. 

The apparatus needed for this activity consists of: 

(i) A set of stick-designs. 

(ii) Opaque water-colours or textile stains. 

(iii) A palette or pad. The pad is of greater service 

since it controls the amount of ink used. 

Further information may be found in the Dryad 
No. 57. 

As an alternative to stick-printing we have potato-printing. 
A potato is cut to a tapering end with the design cut into 
the end, as in Figs. 60, 61, and 62. This is cheaper than the 
use of sticks, but since it involves a waste of food, it is a device 
not to be encouraged in schools. 

Further activities wliich bring painting nearer to the 
noble craft are stencil, lino-block, and wood-block. These are 
in themselves links with pure crafts and serve to show how 
craftsmen are interdependent. 

The stencil comes into printing by the very obvious way 
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of reproduction. The child selects a letter for its good shape 
and artistic presence. The stencil-sheet is placed over the 
selected character and with a soft lead pencil he traces the 
shape. Removing the plate he transfers the stencil-sheet to 
a hard surface and cuts the design. Once this is done, he can 
begin his lettering. If a class is set to work upon this, and 
each member cuts a separate letter, it is possible to build up 
a series of alphabets in stencil-form—a godsend to the poster 



Fio. 60. Showino 
THH Potato Pabbd 

FOB PriNTINO THB 

Lbttbb a 



Fio. 61. Thb Sidb View 

WITH THB LetTBB A 

IK Kbubp 



Fio. 62. Fbont Veew 

SHOWING THB LETTER A 
StaNDINO away FROM 
THB Rest of t h w 
Potato 


class and to those who have to paint school notices, headings. 


The lino-block is more difficult, but if the child is prepared 

for the work by previous practice in lino-cutting the teLher 
Will have no trouble at all. 

The chdd selects his letter and makes a tracing of his 
selection. He turns the tracing face downward and sticks it 
on to his hno-block. When the tracing is dry he cuts around 
the edges with his cuttmg edge. Next he gouges the back- 
gound free, leaving the letter standing in rehef and in reverse 
He washes the tracmg paper and all gum from the surface of 
the block and when it is dry he prints. He has now printed 

f ^ recapitulated the work 

of the Chmese, and that of Gutenburg and Caxton after them. 

1 ++ letters in wood he must choose 

ffis letter and his wood-block. The latter will be supphed to 

him m all probability by the teacher, and will be of hmrwfinH 
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or pearwood. He proceeds in a similar manner as if about to 
cut a lino-block. His tools will be different, but in function 
many of them will be the same. With the wood-block it is 
possible to put a decorated background to the character 
instead of allowing the whole background to be removed. 

It is possible, too, to build up alphabets in lino and wood 
after the manner suggested with the stencil-cut, and it is a 
possibility that should be developed. 

School-crafts mean nothing if they are not allowed to be 
used naturally as part of the life of the school community. 
To forbid this use is to discourage the child—and a discouraged 
child will make neither artist nor craftsman. 
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CHAPTER XV 

AN APPROACH TO LETTERING AND 

ILLUMINATION 

T he cases in the British Museum exhibiting examples of 
illuminated manuscripts are always popular. To the 
custodians they are a continual pleasure, and one can 
taste a little of the joy that is so obviously theirs by engaging 
them in conversation upon their treasirres. No museum can 
have a higher grade of custodian than is to be found in our 
national museum. Their work is equally their life, and to them 
their cases are as rare gems to a connoisseur. 

The appeal of the illuminated page is wholesome and 
has its basis in history. We can none of us resist the magnetic 
appeal of the past, nor fail to perceive its vital connexion with 
the present. We, in the present, reflect and in a measure per¬ 
petuate the past, and so create a future which is foimded upon 
that past. 

It is no accident that the Yuletide greeting cards copy 

the ideas of old manuscripts: it would be instructive if we could 

toow how many reproductions of manuscripts sold by the 

Museum authorities are used as Christmas greetings. Our love 

for the pictorial page reflects the past and is a tribute to the 
ancient limner. 

But lettering and illuminating are not easy studies. The 

^ cannot be learnt in a moment nor appreciated at a glance. 

lime and apphcation are the demands of the manuscript. 

Given these the craft will flow as the ink from the snht 
quUl. ^ 

In our school life we suffer from the fact that there is always 
much to do, and there is never time enough to do any of it 
properly. Any encroachment calls down the wrath of the 
speciahst, the headmaster, the inspector, and the parent. The 
conscientious teacher, flnding that he has to serve many 
masters, knows in his heart that he can serve none adequately. 
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But, theoretically, time in an educational institution is 
elastic. It can hold more in an hour than the business man 
can achieve in a week. Upon this assumption the present sec¬ 
tion must stand, as every book of a practical nature and a 
theoretical tendency must stand. Practically every text-book 
that is written assumes the class to be engaged entirely in one 
subject. Tliis is the fault of specialization. It loses grip of 
reality and creates a mirage. Knowing this, I have attempted 
tliroughout to correlate art with life and life with school life. 
But to err is human. 

To return from our momentary digression, we must view 
the art of lettering and illuminating from the angle of history 
and from the angle of the school. History is the basis of our 
home life and so of our natural life. All we do, say, think, or 
dream has an historical origin. Hence, our writing begins in 
the shadowy mists of Time, and comes to us honoured in 
antiquity. As a lad I belonged to a ‘gang.’ We wrote copious 
letters, but not one in ordinary handwriting. We wote in 
picture-writing, copying the Red Indian and the Egyq)tian. 
If one of us failed three times to read a screed sent to him, 
he failed the ‘gang,’ and had to set to work to revitalize his 
imagination by a course of primitive writing. By these means 
we became ‘conversant’ with the Egyptian liieroglyphics, 
the cuneiform characters of Babylon, and the ideographs of 
America. It was a splendid training, and it was self-imposed. 
We delved into history and we found literature. 

Seeldng the ideographs of early man we found liis phil¬ 
osophy and his metaphysical mind. Seeking among the 
primitive characters we found an early sociology and a 
developed cosmology. It was a Wonderland wdthout a pert 
Alice. We ourselves were the Alices. We called ourselves 
‘braves,’ and, looking back, I find that we were braver than 
dreams. 

The study of ancient forms is a fascinating pastime. It 
is one of the never-failing joys of boyhood. Lessons upon the 
fii’st waitings are always w^elcomed by the class. Alwaxys a 
believer in the study of historic origins, I claim that the 
subject of lettering should, and must, bo taught historically. 
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I do not claim that not to do so is to teach the subject in¬ 
adequately. But to do so is to build soimdly upon areal 
basis other than the aesthetic. Esthetics stand for the emo- 
tions. There must be a solid foundation to the emotional 
world within the body, else the result is a lack of balance 
which can only be described as hysteria, for which no brief 
can be held, in art or elsewhere. It is, in any case, unnatural, 
unpleasant, and abortive. Art is creative, not sterile. Let¬ 
tering, closely related as it is to ideas, is important, and it is 
imperative that we should have some knowledge of its history 
the approach to which I give belo w. ’ 

The child, given a pencil or a piece of chalk, will draw the 
whole day long. Let him do this, but see to it that as he 
draws he advances. Let him draw, and draw, and draw 

pretend to be Primitive Man inventing the 
alphabet. Let Mm copy the cave-drawings that are caUed 
crude, but which are in reahty the epitome of dehneated 
wisdom As he draws he will want to show his handwork. 

■ ■ ' That s an elephant, is it ? Good. But he was reaUv 

called a mammoth.” Questions will follow and information 
comes with explanation. 


lar feT Thfl ® smaU and dark. Some were 

U drew a^als from memory and perhaps by fire- 

reaUv matd Tf absolutely accurate, but that do^ not 

the animals were like and the peonle 


It was magic to fix the impression of a man upon a photo- 

^apMc plate It was greater magic to fix the mental image 
or reflection of a man by means of an alphabet. 

The art of the teacher is the art of the artist. Teaching 
must be pictmesque, and the teacher must begin at the very 
begin^g. The begi^g is picture-writing. “But I cannot 

draw, says the teacher, when what he really means is, “I am 
less capable than the earhest man.” 

is literature is art, and the end of literature 

Sa^hCT is not a 
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We have gained much since we became homo sapiens^ 
but we have also lost much. Above all things else we have 
lost the art of doing. This is the great tragedy of advance¬ 
ment. But all children love to be up and doing: “Mummy, 
let me help,” is a familiar cry. They are primitive men, these 
children. They must be up and doing, else they mope and 
die. 

Give the child a lump of clay and let him fashion a tablet. 
He is now an Assyrian scribe. Let him draw the arrow- 
headed letters with a wooden skewer. 

Give the child a piece of paper. Call it ‘papyrus.’ He 
is now an Egyptian priest of Amen. Let him point his pencil 
and draw his hieroglyphics. 

Another time he is a Greek in the Temple of Zeus. Let 
him draw the Greek alphabet down to Omega. 

Another time he is David the shepherd boy. “Every pen 
is the pen of a ready vTiter.” Give him a quill and let him 
be DaAdd. 

Another time he is a Roman. Let him draw the Roman 
letters down to Z. 

Use the blackboard as it has never been used before. Let 
it be the cinematograpli projection of past characters. It is 
indispensable in tlie teaching of the alpliabet. It can be a 
cave wall, or a stone being carved, or a clay tablet to be 
impressed. 

Then use the copybook. The top line of each page shows 
the evolution of each letter in primitive \vriting. Let the 
child write in pictures. It is natural, for he thinks in 
pictures. 

But now we must probe a little deeper and consider the 
spirit underlying the historical aspect of the subject of letter¬ 
ing. The remarks which follow may be regarded as so much 
thinking aloud. 

They are based upon a series of lecture-notes compiled 
in conjunction with Gordon Hargrave, the English landscape- 
artist. He was a man who would have left a distinct foot¬ 
print in the sand of artistic time had ho not been so attracted 
to all forms of human activity as to be drawn from his main 
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work, that of an artist. In a measure this is a tribute of pupil 
to master, in memory, admiration, and gratitude. 

Where Alph the sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man. 

“Sacred” ... we speak of sacred writings. All writings 
are m a measure sacred. I peep into Homer, Virgil, Teimyson, 
and I read, and as I read I say: “ He being dead yet speaketh.” 

How must his listening spirit still rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice. 

I look into the Bible and I hear the Voice of One who says: 

I am Alpha and Omega. The Beginning and the End. 

Here again is Alph the sacred river that “runs through 
caverns measureless to man to all eternity. 

The Alph is our letter A. 


Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. 

The balance is the of the Egyptians. 

Christ said “I am Alpha and Omega,” and He stands for 
the undymg spirit of mankind. “Behold, I am with you 
always. The mind of Christ is the mind of man evolving. 

This alphabet has evolved. Writing began with pictures 
of things, and it stood for the things portrayed. Later, by 
gradual e-rolution, it came to mean mental and spiritual 
concepts. Shakespeare gives to us not only the people in his 
plays but their characters. We call the letters of an alphabet 
characters, because they mean more than the mere shapes 
and forms They have a mental meaning, and all literature 
expresses the mind of man. Every scribe takes for his treasure 
^metlung old and something new. This is our inheritance. 

ou inherit the Past and hand it on enlarged and glorified to a 
future generation. You have no right to let it come to a stand¬ 
still, even if you could. Pass it along “through caverns 
mcaiSUTclcss to man **—to posterity. 

Every year the letters and the words of the mother tongue 
are arranged and rearranged, giving new meanings. We have 
passed from caveman’ to ‘airman,’ and so to ‘wireless,’ 

television, biochemistry,’and‘psycho-analysis.’ The alpha- 
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bet and its offspring, the language, are living things, and grow 
as all otlier things grow. 

Alpha and Omega mean not only hymns and texts, but the 
whole mind of man. It is all epitomized in the alphabet. Our 
wTitings are very different from the early primitive \vritings, 
but it is all one tree, gi'ovdng from one root. We are des¬ 
cended from the primitives, and these early men left us a 
legac}^ that will continue till the end of time. 

The Roman letters were not invented by the Romans. 
They are the work of the Phoenicians. We trace them to the 
land of Sumer (pre-historic Chaldea), and even then they are 
old, very old. The Indo-European alphabets come from these. 
The Chinese characters or words symbols have a different 
origin, but even these originated in picture-writing. You 
cannot write about a tiling without first picturing it in your 
mind. 

Man existed for ages without inventing the alphabet or 
any alphabet. But he has left us a picture-gallery, graven 
upon the walls of his cave. He lived before the last glacial 
age, before the last flood. No antediluvian man has left us 
an alphabet, but he has left us a picture-mlting, a record of 
the times in which he used to live. By these records he has 
been able to make us picture the activities of those far-off 
distant times. He is the earliest vTiter, the first artist, and 
the first historian. 

Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still. 

We would like to thank him for this primitive picture- 
book. The alphabet connects us with the past as well as with 
the present. What men in the future will become depends 
upon the boys and girls of to-day. They must learn that life 
is sacred and a divine trust. This may be done by learning 
to love the alphabet and all that it means. Let us, therefore, 
explain the wonders of literature through the medium of art. 

The alphabet, like a paper-chase, leads us into interesting 
places. 

Sunset and cvcniniz star, 

.And one clear call for me. 
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How far back can we trace the idea of “Crossing the bar” ? 
We meet it in “Crossing the Jordan”—so often alluded to in 
hymns and homihes. Therefore it was not Tennyson’s private 
property. We trace it back to Dante’s “Celestial Pilot,” and 
Dante in tiirn acknowledged Virgil as master. In the sixth 
book of the ^neid we see Charon the Boatman piloting the 
souls across the River Styx. Thence we go back to Greek 
myth, and read of the crossing of Psyche to the Underworld, 
and back to the Eg;^TDtian myth of Ani the Scribe where we 
see the funeral barges as they pass over and across the river 
to the other side of the Nile (hieroglyphics). On we go to 
Babylon and its cuneiform alphabet where we find the epic of 
Gilgamish, which was as popular in Ancient Egypt as Beowulf 
in Britain. In the epic of Babel there is a direct reference to 
crossing the bar. The hero goes to visit his ancestors in the 
underworld. He sets out from Sunset Land, and for twenty- 
five hours he travels through darkness. He comes to the 
river dividing the Land of the Ghosts from the Land of the 
Living. A mythical pilot takes him across and he finds his 
ancestor, who is endowed with everlasting life. This was the 
national epic, but it did not originate in Babylon. It was 

inherited along with cuneiform from the Sumerians. (Sumer 
is the land of Shinar.) 

The sons of Shem journeying from the East 
came upon the plains of Shinar. 

In the Sumerian tablets we find the arrow-headed letter 

emerging from the picture-witing. The story was first a 

picture-book, and very, very old. Thus we trace our alphabet 

back to the Egyptians and to Babylon, but we can trace our 

most deeply rooted ideas and poetic similes back to antiquitv 
also. 

To the Babylonians we must give the credit of the cursive 

writings. Ordinary letters were swamping Egypt. These came 

from the neighbouring Mediterranean countries, and were 

T^itten in cuneiform, all some hundreds of years before the 

time of Moses. Cuneiform had become the ‘national’ writing 
for aU pxzrposes. 
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Hieroglyphics were sacred writings for royal inscriptions 
and for Temple uses. The Egyptian scribes invented two 
other forms which were simpler. But the cuneiform had 
already become international and could not be supplanted. 



Babylonian script was common in Egypt before the time of 
Moses. 

Where the writing runs, there runs tlie literatui'e also, 
llie alphabet is tlie real basis of literature. When children 
have become acquainted witli tliesc forms of script, take them, 
if possible, to tlie Museum to decipher the ancient insci'iptions. 
Let them draw these forms instead of tlie silly shapes called 
freehand. It will do them more good. The alphabet makes 
them conversant with ancient nationalities and makes their 
names more than mere Bible words. 

Long before the civilization of Greece had decayed, long 

before the disappearance of the Greek classic period, Greek 

witing was used for common intercourse. It was written 
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upon papyrus or some imitation thereof. Bundles of these 
scripts have been found near Alexandria. This form of Greek 
is called ‘debased’ Greek or ‘dog’ Greek, in the same way 

that we speak of ‘dog’ Latin. These scripts speak of familiar 
things, barter, trade, pro¬ 
fit, family life, travel, ship¬ 
ping, life, and death. The 
period covered is circa a.d. 

200. The Gospels and the 
Epistles were not written 
in Classic Greek. They 
were written in debased 
Greek and, up to the time 
of the finding of the scripts 
mentioned above, they 
could be compared only 
with the classic model. 

Now they may be com¬ 
pared with current and 
popular script. This is of 
the utmost importance, for 
one may get at the real 
meaning of many of the 
words and phrases for the 
first time. 

When Abraham sent 
his steward to find a wife 
for Isaac, he no doubt gave 
him a certificate written in 

cuneiform characters. Some fifty years previous to this the 

Phoenicians were credited with the invention of writing. This 

was because the traders of Tyre and Carthage introduced it to 

the West. Even the story of Moses is not Egyptian. It is the 

story of Sargon, the first Semitic King of Babylonia. The river 

was the Euphrates. Our literatiire owes more to Babylon than 
it does to Egypt. 

With such an historical background to our work we pro¬ 
ceed to the practical issue. We must remember that this work 
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Fio. 64. Egyptian Scribes Practising the 
Art Taught to them by Thoth, the Scribe 
TO the Gods of the Nile 

The sign of Thoth was the Ibis, since mythology has 
It that this bird, with its long beak and the marks 
It made in the mud, taught the Gods themselves 

how to write. 
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is for tlie Junior section of the school and that Juniors cease 
to be so called on attaining the age of eleven. Thus we have 
to deal witli the pre-eleven period, actually from eight to ten 
])lus. 

At this age the cliild is more concerned with the activity 
of drawing tlian with the meaning of drawng. Thus the 
approach to lettering should be by way of the draAving-route 
and sliould have its historical side introduced as an ‘aside.’ 



Fio. 05. Thk Evolution of the Alpiiadet 


left to ri^lit; 

1. ('rftan forerunner of letter A. 

'2. (’uneiforiu forerunner of letter A. 
and -1. Creek .-1. 


A |i igo in a child's exercise book. The eluld copies each character in 

the space below. 


Tlic apparatus necessary for this w'ork may be made in 
school. When first I introduced this as a history-ciim-litera- 
turc-c?/?«"art exercise I cj^clostyled every page and built up 
sixty copy-books. It was laborious, but being a labour of 
love it w^as not tedious. 

Beginning -with the letter A our first page is draAvn as 
indicated in Fig. 05. It is a copy-book, after the style of the 
old co])y-book. The top line show's the varjdng form of the 
character, show's its evolutions and its present form. Each 
form requires careful draw'ing and each form is \vithin the 
child’s capacity to draw'. As an instructive course for a remove 
class under the ncAv re-organization it has few equals. These 
cliildren like stories. Every character has its own story. 
Tales of adventure and discovery w ill thrill the dullest pupil. 
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Here all is in a nutshell—drawng, literature, history, the 
alphabet. 

Under the headline there run four parallel rectangles 
subdivided to embrace each character. The child copies in 
pencil upon the first line. He will make mistakes, as is 
natural, since the exercise is at first unfamiliar. Then, as line 
is added to line, he grows more skilful, and ultimately his last 
line is a creditable copy. 

From this he is learning a wrist-control. He is also prac- 
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Fio. 66 

Beading left to right: 

1. Babylonian sign. 

2. Babylonian sign (cuneiform). 

3 and 4. Greek Beta. 

tising freehand drawing, but with a purpose now. He is 
tapping the vintage of the past, and accumulating emotions, 
sensations, and knowledge that -will mould his present. 

And then on the story side there is the tale of Apis the 
Sacred Bull, of Osiris and Isis, and Horus and Set. There is 
the story of Thoth and Isis and the Epic of Gilgamish, the 
Greek myth of Echo, and the Egj^tian Balaam. There are 
Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, and Hebrew stories. There are 
many books upon mythology which give versions of these, and 
the British Museum handbooks are excellent. 

The story-approach must still hold sway in the Junior 
section, for the Juniors form the transition stage between the 
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Fio. 67n. The Greek ALriiADET 

Tho Ramo lUvtRion of charact<*r, copy, and sound 
Ciiulvalont^ holds with this table as in Fig. 57 a. 
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Infcants and the Seniors and, as such, must by the dictates of 
circumstances mingle something of both types of teaching- 

teclmique. 

It will take a term to cover the copy-book alphabet, and 
the practice and the story will speed the time in a delightful 

manner. 

Space does not permit of the whole alphabet being in- 



Fio. 71. Lkttkus Based upon 
THE Half-square 



Fio. 72. Letters 
WHOSE Formation 
DEPENDS ENTIRELY 
UPON THE Stroke 

Tho curve at the b.vsc of 
the J niiw l>i' mrt of ft 
small circle. 


eluded within tJie covers of this volume so I give selections 
vntli practical hints. For the additional letters and their 
history I refer my readers to A Boy^s Book of Signs and 
Symbols, by John Hargrave.^ Here the mystery of calligraphy 

is unfolded in a charming manner. 

The second term may bo taken up with the drawng of the 
different alphabets in a classified form, as, for example, 

* Peai'son. 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics, Roman characters, and so forth. 
Here the child grows acquainted with universal calligraphic 
shapes, and if an occasional story of the various nations is 
mcluded to lighten the work, the study will gain in interest. 

The third term will deal with simple lettering in prepara¬ 
tion for more ornate lettering, begun and continued in the 
Senior School. (Fig. 68.) 

I have viewed the Junior School, both here and throughout 
the book, as preparatory to the Senior. This presupposes a 
working agreement between the two departments, without 
which educatmn of the child must suffer. Such an agreement 
demands a give-and-take pohcy on all sides, but since it is 
the child who must benefit or suffer, no argument should be 
needed to press home its advisability. 
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PART III 
CRAFTS 

T he selection of suitable crafts for Junior Schools is 
a problem that may alone be solved by the teacher as 
an individual. There can be no hard and fast indica¬ 
tion of what shall be done, and what cannot be done. The 
fanatical craftsman can inspire a child to attempt the most 
difficult crafts, whereas the lukewarm enthusiast will alienate 
a class of ready adults. 

In this section I have acted as an indicator. The teacher 
will or will not follow my direction. The decision must finally 
rest with the teacher on the spot, facing his or her own 
peculiar difficulties with the inside knowledge of capabilities. 

As with the Arts I have emphasized again the decorative 
side as opposed to an exact technical skill. With Juniors, 
accurate impressions are of greater value than accurate 
executions. To the non-practitioner in the science of educa¬ 
tion this will appear as a damnable heresy. My teacher- 
readers will smilingly acquiesce with my pronouncement. 
By indirections we are still enabled to find directions out. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PAPER-CUTTING 

D uring Ms life in the infants’ School the child can 

freely indulge in paper-cutting, but upon entry into 

hv School he receives less opportunities, and 

V 1 reached paper-cuttina is 

practically unknown. This is fundamentally ^ong and shows 

Paper-cuttmg is both an art in itself and an avenue of 

1 ? cX°f self-contained art 

it calls for accuracy, imagination, and colour-sense • as an 

approach to other studies it shows the simple way to the more 

from the known to the unknown,” “from the simple to^the 
TcoSS’ paper-cutting lie all the possibilities of such 

In Vol. I we have seen the simple beginnings for verv voune 
childrem We can do no better than to folW the 

Slfrsm^stTaU.”"^^ -t- 

tbP^^ shapes in the home and in 

the class-room. These will form simple exercises dealing ^th 

Plete S ^ grandfather clock, a dresser com- 

P with crockery, or a bookcase with books. From the 
home we pass to the class-room. 

reco^tmc^tsIS «lass 

,rtbT« r / fundings. This is best done step by step 
in this form of set exercises. Lessons may be shaped thus: ^ 

1. The Window. Shape to be in proportion. The 
window-sill to be indicated, (Fig 73 ) 

“•* O'-”™ 

upon «ch S"' ** <><>«■■» 
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This complete, the class possesses an attractive set of 
cut-out ‘drawings.’ The cliild should be allowed to super¬ 
impose the framework of the window upon the glass in the 
first stage—later each pane may be fitted into its proper place 
within the network of the window-frame. Thus, supposing the 
window is in the proportion of three units to six units, the glass 



Fio. 74. Thk Second Stage in the 
Development ok the Work 


Fio. 73. An Exercise in Papeh-cuttino 

The buiMiiic «J|> of the eliiM’s s\»rroniulings in 
coloured p:\|KT. In the lirst stage the wiiulow 
only will he attempted. 


The wimlow heeome.-s tlecoratod with a 
vase {in colour). 


in the first stage wnW be represented by green or blue or giey 
paper three b}'^ six inches, and tlic framework will be lepre- 
sented by narrow black strips stuck vpoii the blue when that 

colour is alrcad}'' in position. 

Such a start, z.e., A\ntli the scliool wall, introduces the 
child to applied art. Most school walls are colour-washed, 
and in the newer schools they arc tiled, a contrast in coloui 
results, and sliows tJic cliild tlie ultimate aims of his ^^o^k 
i.e., artistic design, 
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From an exercise of this nature we can pass to a designing 

exercise. The class may be given an outline-drawing of a 

class-room wall, or, better still, of the interior wall of a house. 

Each child has a selection of coloured sheets, a pencil, ruler, 

scissors, and base paper (in this case it may be white since the 

^Id will first copy the .shape of the wall from the blackboard). 

He is asked to design a wall-paper or suggest a colour-scheme 

for the area. At first the work will be memory work reflecting 

walls seen or former exercises remembered. Later the child 

will break loose from convention and express himself freelv_ 

and artistically. 

Children are interested in dress. A poorly dressed child 

m a well-dressed school feels his position keenly. A well- 

dressed cMld ui a poor school feels an outcast. A teacher 

with a flair ioT sartorial eccentricity is watched, commented 

upon, and often caricatured. The ehild is a critic of dress, and 

sooner or later he will turn to dress-designing. Because this 

mterest in human trappings is normal, an opportunity should 

be given to the child to indulge in his desire for expression, 

and an opportunity naturally offers itself in the designing of 
the costumes for a school play. 

Costume-designing has two distinctive parts. It mav 
become a faithful representation of a convention or it may be 
inventive. As examples of the first kind we have the costumes 

Z/XV r f liobin Hood, and St George 
and the Turkish Knight. Of the second kind it is difficult to 

|"rr % In adult drama we have 

So Machine, and “As far as Thought can 

Reach m Back to Methuselah. These are not for schools 
however, so unless we produce a fantasy we find little scope 
lor invention among our dress-designs. 

With the conventional type of design the scope for research 
normous. We can utilize plates showing pictures of old- 

coTo^uSS^^mZ^ adaptations with a free rein upon the 

nob^S^ costume of the 

nobility and the peasantry of this period and remodel it. As 

igners we are allowed licence, so long as the effect is his- 
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torically accurate. If the atmosphere is correct it does not 
matter whether Robin Hood wear.s hood and jerkin or a 
Lido-esque bathing wrap! 

As a development for dress-designing in paper-cutting work 
we go to the stage settings in eut paper, and from thence to a 
‘set’ stage, with scenery and eharacters all present. 

With this type of work we may allow our cliildren to 
illustrate their essays by pasting the illustrations in the essay 
book. Nothing is so deadening and dull as the average com¬ 
position book, and nothing so attractive as the illustrated 
essay. A child loves a picture-book, so why not let the record 
of his own thoughts and feelings be picturesque too? If his 
private work becomes pictorially sound he will wish to 
brighten up the school, and this can be done by designing 
school banners. 

The school banner may be designed to represent the school 
as an entity, or it may represent eaeh house within the 

school. 

The background for banners .should be poster-paper pur¬ 
chased in the style already coloured. Golden or silver sheets, 
or sheets in full poster-colours arc upon the market and should 
be utilized. With the colour for the background already 
selected the .shaping of the banner itself is simple. 

In my present school there are four houses—the Milton, 
the Shakespeare, the Tennyson, and the Dickens House. 
These names lend themselves to banner-design, and our 
banners are black profiles of the respective authors upon a 
gold background, with the name of the house in white letters. 
The effect is striking and adequate. The gold gives a sense of 
superiority to the members of the house, and the attitude 
toward the house is raised to a high level. The banner-design 
is cut from the larger sheets of adhesive paper in self-colours, 

and each one is the work of a child. 

School banners may be heraldic in shape, representing 
either the houses which comprise the school or the local 
history of the district. As a third alternative the design may 
be purely decorative and have no relation to either regional 
traditions or to school society. This latter course is not to 
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be encouraged, should be linked with the lives of the 

people, for in this connexion lies the very power of creation 
itself. 

In the chapter on “Stencil-craft” I outlined the possi¬ 
bilities of making use of a stencil-plate for designing covers 
tor the various class note-books. This may be achieved also 
by paper-cutting, and, if adopted, the finished design should 
be given a thin coat of good varnish. Varnish prevents soil¬ 
ing and renders the design permanently free from danger of 

:^ally ^ere is the possibihty of paper-cutting to produce 
a picture. Fig. 75 shows an attempt of a child of eleven 
achieved without the help of a preliminary drawing. 

above deals with paper-cutting as an art in itself 
We must now discuss paper-cutting as a means of approach to 
other of the arts. Of these four are outstanding—^poster-work 
Imo-cutting model-craft, and design—and these will be out- 

uned in brief. 


^ conception producing results in 

the flat With paper-cutting all results should be flat, for 

the medium does not allow of moulding. It is a good ^lan, 

alW^+r’ Prehmmary to a projected poster-design, to 
allow the poster-group to try out their colour effects in paper. 

s ^ves an opportunity for correction in colour and form 
suSnf^^ medium are 

of is impossible to get the more delicate effects 

cen^^®"^ the cutting of linoleum-blocks hes Si the com 
2es theTen When a child 

much or of oT^utt^ too 

much or of cuttmg the wrong parts. ° 

Under the section “Model-craft” I have outlined work 

H 
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based upon the cube, the sphere, and the prism. With paper¬ 
cutting the work may develop further into an exercise for 
accuracy giving swift results in a form intelligible to the 
youngest mind. All shadows -will be in black or grey or purple, 
all surfaces exposed to the light in white. The background 
and the foreground may be represented in harmonious papers, 
and the whole framed (if the teacher wills it) in a strip frame. 

Bibliography. 

Dryad Handicraft Leaflets, Nos. 9, 17, and 23. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

GLASS DECORATION 

T he problem of what to do with the backward child in 

an art lesson is ever present in all our schools. We are 

told that handicraft is a solution, that when the brain 

is dull the fingers are alert. This is only in a measure a half- 

truth, for where a dullard in class is brilliant in craft we find 

in his school history the root of the evil. Long absences due 

to illness, the fact that the child has become an early house- 

drudge or an early bread-winner with long hours and little 

sleep, the fact that the members of the family are many and 

the shillings are few—these things are at the bottom of much 

mental stagnation. Every teacher knows that a child who is 

hungry and sleepy is a bad pupil. And every teacher knows 

that there is only one thing to do in such cases. The hungry 

child wants a meal, and more teachers feed their hungry 

charges than the outside world knows of. The sleep-starved 

child is allowed to put his head upon his arms and go to sleep. 

To do so may not be conducive to good school results, but it is 

productive of gratitude in a child and a recognition of perhaps 

the only expression of sympathetic understanding in the 

life of that child. And no one who cares one jot for child life 

would raise an objection to a child sleeping in such circum¬ 
stances. 

But these children love to do things as much as their more 
fortimate school friends. If they are allowed to fail in some 
of the normal activities of the class-room, an injustice is 
wrought upon them, and in later years they will be left with 
a bitter memory of school life. 

Glass decoration is one of the ways out. It is simple, 

effective, and not likely to be spoiled by fingers less agile 

than Nature intended. Moreover, the result is something 

positive and may be labelled ‘‘My Work” by a proud and 
eager yoimgster. 
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Tlic teacher begins by collecting all the pieces of coloured 
tin-foil wrapped around chocolate shapes. These pieces of 
tin-foil are flattened carefully, and when sufficient in number 
have been collected they are handed over to the cliild or to 
the small group of children engaged in the work. Once in the 
hands of tlie class the tin-foil must be cut into diamond 
shapes, squares, rectangles, triangles, and carefully classified 
in separate boxes. 

'J'he teacJier must then procure a glass jar or dish. It 
should be of good design and not too large. The child is given 
the boxes containing the different shapes and designs of tin- 
foil, a bottle of gum Ai-abic, and a paint-brush. With that 
apparatus lie can proceed. 

First he smears an area about one inch square upon the 
outside of the bottom of the jar with gum Ai'abic. Then he 
selects several shapes from different boxes and begins to build 
up a tessclated pattern with the design on the chocolate tin- 
foil shoiving through the glass, TJius the variegation may 
be seen on looking inside the vessel, but the outside shows only 
the silver back of the paper. 

Wlien the fii'st square inch is covered, the child proceeds 
to the next and the next until the wliole of the bottom is 
covered. He then turns one of tlie edges and begins work 
upon a side. The sides sliould be built together, running a row 
of design lialf an inch up each side until all the ai'ea is covered 
on four sides. Then the child can build an inch higlier all the 
way round again, and so on until the whole glass surface 
is covered on the outside by tin-foil, with the design on the 
foil showing through the glass. 

WJien the area is completely covered, hold the vessel up 
to the light. All fairly large spaces, through whicli the light 
Avill come, should be filled in by sticldng a piece of tin-foil 
over the break. 

Set tlie vessel aside for a while until the whole of the 
design is set. Then it is time to fix the pattern. If the work is 
left in this state the outside is an eyesore. Hence it is necessary 
to paint the outside with a quick-dr 3 dng enamel of one 
colour—black, for example. This prevents pieces of the design 
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from being torn through contact with the outside world, and 
also gives a base for an exterior design. 

When the enamel is dry, a pattern may be painted or a 
stencil fixed upon the outside, so that this in itself may have 
colour and form, while the inside possesses its own pattern. 

This is work for patient fingers, but it is not beyond the 
capacities of the duller children. It can be developed into 
many a pleasing form, and the articles produced will find a 
ready sale, especially in rural districts, where the inhabitants 
are not so familiar ■with colour as are the town-dwellers. In 
this way the school funds may be assisted. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

PLASTICINE MODELLING 

F or sonic unknown reason plasticine modelling has gone 
out of favour. Not so very many years ago a school 
could be judged by its work in this medium, but to-day 
it is regarded as commonplace and has lost much of its attrac¬ 
tion. This is a pity, for plasticine is still an economical form 
of liandicraft, even though it is accompanied by a great 
drawback. This comes at tlie end of tlie lesson, when teachers 
are in the habit of giving the order to cease work, of selecting 
tJic best work for exhibition in the class-room, and then telling 
the remainder of the children to roll their work up in a ball 
preparatory to the next lesson. 

As a child I can remember the intense disappointment 
that came from the destruction of one’s work after doing one’s 
best for tliirty or forty minutes. Fundamentally sucli des¬ 
truction is wrong. The child likes to leave his work in a 
finished state, no matter how bad the result may have been. 
Once it is out of sight he docs not keep work in his mind. The 
rolling up of models made by a class should be done after the 
class has been dismissed. This may mean additional work for 
the teacher, though a monitor will do it just as well or probably 
better tlian the teacher himself. But by whomsoever it may 
be done, tlie destruction must be done out of sight of the class. 

This difficulty over, we are faced \vith the problem of 
harnessing plasticine modelling to the activities of the Junior 
School. 

Plasticine work in the Junior School is largely a matter 
of correlation. The work becomes an illustrative medium 
under expert guidance. With infants one’s attention has been 
concentrated upon sliape, now it takes shape for granted, and 
turns to the subtleties of form. 

Dealing witJi each possibility of correlation under respec- 
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tive headings, we are able to arrive at a foundation for a scheme 
of work. 

For lessons upon the evolution of historical objects plasti¬ 
cine is superior to cardboard modelling. It is now the vogue 
to develop cardboard work along evolutionary lines, but the 
result is not so satisfactory. 

In connexion with history we can create a series of models 
showing the gro^vth of street-lighting from the flint-and-tinder 
box to the street lamp of to-day. We can develop the evolu¬ 
tion of the wheeled vehicle, and by broadening the study 
include the various mobile conveyances of the countries, 
e.gr., the native rickshaw. The evolution of arms and armour, 
and of architectural types from the cave to the skyscraper 
all come within the field of possibilities. 

A village green, eqmpped with pond, ducking stool, 
pillory, and whipping-post, forms an attractive model. So 
too will a collection of instruments of correction and torture 
such as are housed at the^Tower of London, at Canterbury, 
and other local museums accessible to school children. 

The architecture of church buildings will grow into a 
series and will link Church with State in the religio-historical 
lessons. 

Scriptural history may be illustrated by reproductions 
of the various traditional altars and candelabras of the Hebraic 
race. 

Geography lends itself to plastic expression even more 
readily than does history. Beginning with maps it is possible 
to create physical models of the country or countries studied. 
Then there is the possibility of modelling the types of vegeta¬ 
tion when those types are well pronounced. Cactus plants, 

pine trees, and maize all make beautiful models in sympathetic 
hands. 

A relief model can show how vegetation varies with alti¬ 
tude if vegetation be interpreted in terms of trees. 

A Mercator projection modelled in relief will form a basis 
for the routes taken by successive explorers. The routes may 
be indicated by string or a different-toned clay, and the type 
of ship used by the explorer can stand out upon the route as 
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an indication of the age of the exploration. Thus an Eliza- 
betlian ship can serve for Elizabethan colonization, and an 
aeroplane for the first across-the-world flights of the last few 
years. 

Peoples and their dwellings lend themselves to excellent 
models. The Kaffir and his kraal, the Eskimo and his igloo, 
the Indian and his teepee, the Nomad and his tent—all appear 
in a realistic three-dimensional form of excellent instructional 
value. These models and others of their kind can be made 
more permanent if tlie models are washed with thin plaster-of- 
Paris. When set, tliis gives a good surface for colour effects, 
and so heightens the value of the work. 

It is obvious that nature study should be carried out 
through first-hand observation. It is equally obvious that 
nature fades, and notes have to serve for the best part of the 
year. Notes are colourless things at the best of times, and 
if a three-dimensional record can be made, the impression 
will be all the more enduring. With plasticine this three- 
dimensional treatment is possible. The development of tlie 
frog, the growth of tlie butterfly, types of thorns, the spiral 
forms in nature, fruits, flowers, seed-boxes, petal arrange¬ 
ments, bulb shapes and growths, and variations in the shape 
and size of tJic leaf may be recorded in clay and preserved as 
long as the need for preservation is present. 

Plasticine when applied to art resolves itself mainly into 
mouldings and relief carving. Ornamental preliminaries to 
brass and bronze castings, knockers, bells, effigies, figures, 
plaques, arc possible, so is the creation of cubes, prisms, and 
spherical vsliapcs, with group models being set up as the result. 
As a distinct branch of the correlation we have plasticine and 
design which must be dealt witli under a separate heading. 

Plasticine modelling may become one of the approaches 
to the invention of tile patterns and the amalgamation of 
mosaics into preconceived shapes. If this approach is per¬ 
mitted by tlie specialist, then one of the various forms of 
plastic media may be used as a substitute for plasticine. 

Of tJicse varieties we have “Duraplast,” that may be 
moulded into any shape and returned to its original raw state 
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at the required moment. There is also “Potta Clay,” “Nodor 

Clay,” and “ Glitter wax ”; all may be used to effect in the 

work best suited to their consistency. The teacher should 

experiment in all and be prepared to use any or every variety 
at the call of the subject. 

Tools are not absolutely necessary for plastic modelling. 
Fingers came first anyway, and little may be done with a tool 
that cannot be done with a feeling hand. It is wise, however, 
to let each child possess for use a clay-cutter in the shape 
of a boxwood knife. Beyond this nothing more is required 
except the five senses alert and an imagination that is con¬ 
tinually active. In a child this combination is not as rare as 
it is in an adult. 

n colouring is wanted and plaster-of-Paris is not used 

upon the plastic clay, then poster-colours will give the neces¬ 
sary effects. 

All colours may be removed by washing the models in 
water or turpentine, and the clay can be reconditioned by 
careful handling and continual working with the fingers. 

One would like to see a serious revival of clay modelling, 
for it is a medium that should not be neglected. 


CHAPTER XIX 

T.EATHERWORK 

L EATHERWORK for Juniors should be ta simple and 
straightforward exercise in craft skill. There is no 
• purpose in starting to work with designs and models 
that are beyond the experience of the class. It is sounder 
teaching technique to begin below the child’s ability, and carry 
through to tlie actual ability-standard and so on to a more 
developed standard. 

'J’his end has been kept in view in the follo^ving remarks. 
First wc liave to consider the tools that are required, and 
the types of leather to be used. The expense has to be reck¬ 
oned and a full survey of the possible problems has to be 
faced. For tlie ordinary class occupied in leatherwork we shall 
require a keen knife, a rule (metal preferably), a finely pointed 
pencil, a cutting board (zinc plate, if obtainable), leather 
stains or Indian inks, and a pair of strong scissors. These 
will suffice to set the craft in motion, for the work to be 
attempted is of an elementary natime. If it is the desire of 
the teacher to introduce thonging and lacing before the end 
of tlie course, then a leatlicr punch will be wanted in addition 
to tlie above. 

Lesson I 

This will be explanatory. It will include the prepara¬ 
tion of materials and the use of tlie material when prepared. 
For this work teachers will find it useful to consider the follow¬ 
ing questions. 

1. What are the sources of leather? 

2, What is the difference between a hide and a skm^l A 
hide is the skin of a large animal, e.j/., a cow; a skin is taken 
from the smaller animals, a sheep. 

3. What are the processes necessary in the preparation of 

leather? 

(a) The animal is sldnned. 
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(6) n the skin of an animal is handed direct to the 

tanner it is called a green hide. If it is necessary to store 

the skin before tanning, then the skin is salted to prevent 
decay. 

(c) Once inside the tannery the skin passes into the 
hands of experts. These experts trim away all superfluous 
flesh that may have adhered to the skin, and then the 
trimmed skin is placed into salt tanks called ‘soaks.’ 

(d) The skins remain in the tanks until they are soft¬ 
ened. 

(c) They pass from the tanks to the fleshing machine 
which removes fat and tissue. 

(/) The skin is given a bath in chemical fluid and this 
removes the hair, in that the hair is loosened, and a machine 
completes the removal. 

{g) The hides are washed and trimmed again, and then 
go into the tannery. 

{h) Tanning is done by special bark of a tree or by 
chemical processes. The skins are put into vats containing 
the tanning fluids. The vats progress in strength from 
weak to full strength, and each skin goes from strength 
to strength until the process is complete. 

(i) It is then dried by artificial heat, 
ij) Oiled to make and keep it pliable, and 
{k) Ironed by roller machinery. 

This may take more than one lesson. It depends upon 

the treatment given to the subject by the teacher. The matter 

IS grouped under a single lesson-heading here for the sake of 
convenience. 

Lesson II 

Now the practical work will begin. The choice of leather 
should fall upon either: 

Begmners’ quality calf at \s. 9d. per foot. 

Basils at 1^. 4d. per foot. 

Stencilling leather at Is, per foot. 

S^ond quality embossing leather at Is, 9d, per foot. 
Whatever brand is selected it should be cut into strips 
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l|in. wide and about Sin. long. Actually the length of the 
leather strip may depend upon the width of the entire piece. 
Leather must never be cut to waste. There is no need to 



Fio. 70. Designs for Leather Book-marks 

Tbo frinRes may bo cut witl> a ranor blade or with a keen knife. 

Tlio (le»lRna dra>Mi in outlino witli a hard nib and the area illled iu 
witli a brus!>. Stains or Indian inks will Rivo the best etTccts. 

cut to waste, for long strips can be turned into thongs, and small 
rectangular pieces can be made up into comb cases, vanity 
cases, etc. 

Each child or member of the leatherworkers’ group will be 
given a strip, all cut and prepared (in the initial stage). 
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After then it will be possible to allow the worker to cut his 
or her own material. But leather sense must be developed first. 

It is the intention of the teacher to turn these strips 
mto book-markers. Designs are necessary and may be exe¬ 
cuted in either tooled outlines or in colours. It is better to 
begin with a coloured design worked into the surface of the 
leather with a hard nib and a brush, rather than to attempt 
tool-work. Suitable designs may be invented by the teacher— 
to seiwe as examples—and later by the student. The shaping 
of the design should be regarded as an essential part of the 
craft and should be done in the later stages by the students 

themselves. The role of the teacher becomes that of adviser 
and not instructor. ’ 


Suggested designs are given in Fig. 76. 

The fringes are cut by means of a razor blade set in a 
wooden handle, or in one of the metal holders now upon 
the market; a keen-edged knife may be used if the blade of 
the knife is thin. The cuts should be parallel and clean. 
JNothmg looks worse than badly cut leather. 

T of the designs should be carried out in 

Indian inks, the outlines being drawn with a strong nib and 

the interior filled by brush-work. If interiors are filled bv 

pen work, the surface of the leather is roughened and the 
good finish IS spoiled. 

Using the book-marker as an experimental ground it is 
now possible to pass to stencil-work. 

The purpose of a stencil is repetition, and, with the case in 
pomt, stencillmg may be employed to produce several book¬ 
markers vnth identical designs, or used to effect upon calen- 

ars, table runners, etc.—in fact, upon all leatherwork that 
oners a wide and open space. 

Y Stencilling has been fully described in Chapter 

and readers are referred to that. With leatherwork, 
however, the ordmary style of stencil will not be of great 

designs when applied to leathern surfaces 
should when fimshed, give the impression of hand-painting. 
Ihus the designs will be developed along more realistic linel 
me leaf, mstead of bemg suggested in outline, will be fullv 
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cut. The flower, instead of being in outline, will be a well- 
shaped ‘hole’ in the stencil sheet, and requires careful hand¬ 
ling. The reason for this opening out of the stencil is clear 
when the craft is applied to leatherwork. Tinted designs are 
admirably suited to the .surface. Leather is something that 
is warm and friendly, and therefore any design which fails 
to fit into the atmosphere of the leather fails also in its pur¬ 
pose. The purpose of design is to complete the effect aimed at 
by the craftsman. If a design is contrary in spirit to the main 



Fio. 77. Trfks and a Rvnnino 

Stream 

Do^itrn for tlip sfoncil cla<is. Care must hv taken, 
with work of this nature, that the neee>sary ties 
are left. Otherwise the pieees must be heUl 
togetljor by adhesive tape placed upon the bark. 



Fig. 78. An Apple Design 
FOR Stencil-work 


Such a treatment will allow for 
tintin« as well us for flat eiTect;^. 
Other fruits may be treated In a 
like manner. 


work and tlie main creative impulse tliat lias produced the 
article, then that design is out of place. It would liave its 
parallel in tlic grafting of a grape-vine portico on the front 
of a twentieth-century concrete building. The design is the 
finishing stage of all craftsmansliip. If it docs not finish 
the work it is inharmonious, and that spells ugliness. 

Figs. 77 and 78 give .stencil patterns suitable for leather- 
work. The open areas in tJic stencil afford opportunities 
for blending colours wlien decorating. The apple, from being 
a green or yellow mass, becomes an apple wth its usual wealth 
of blended colours. The leaf can be in tones from the light 
green of tlie centre vein to the darker green of the surrounds. 
This toning allows also for moulding and tlie flat design rises 
from the surface and looks realistically enticing. 
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For those who wish for it, here is a list of objects which may¬ 
be constructed in a class-room, using the simple craft of the 
beginner, and giving scope for direct or stencil decoration: 


Bookmarkers, 

Calendar-holders, 

Table-centres, 

Box-top decorations. 

Book-covers, 

Serviette-rings. 


The group of outline-lessons given in the second part of 
this section vdll assist the instructor in his work. 

The greatest difficulty to be experienced with this craft 
is that of expense; but since the craft has great monetary 
value when the articles are complete, it has been possible to 
introduce the work more and more into the schools. Once it 
entered into the schools, commercial firms found it possible 
to cope with the new, and, to a certain extent, peculiar 
demand. Dryads, of Leicester, and George and Co., 21a 
Noel Street, Soho, W.l, may be mentioned as firms which 
are placing upon the market leather and tools that are wit hin 
the reach of the school finances; and the latter firm, through 
their Leathercraft Design and Artistic Leatherwork, both cata¬ 
logues with copious instructions included, have done much to 
remove from leathercraft the bogey of expense. 

It would be doing the schools an injustice to suggest that 
leatherwork is suitable in every area. From the viewpoint of 
the craftsman it is suitable, but from the economic standpoint 
of having to dispose of the articles when made, it most cer¬ 
tainly is not. It is refined cruelty to offer leatherwork for sale 

m an area where school children are unable to procure boot- 
leather. 
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BASKETRY 


T he child who is allowed to practise the art of basket¬ 
making should understand that his fingers are following 
those of the ancient craftsmen. The saying that basketry 
is as old as the hills may be a hyperbole, but it is one which 
has some truth in it, for basketry has left traces through thou¬ 
sands of years and over many a civilization. 

The association of history with a craft is an essential 
part of instruction in that craft, and with basket-making we 
find historical associations too numerous to mention. 

Every teacher has liis favourite period in the historic past 
to which he will surely go. But whatever may be the starting- 
point of the historical approach, the children should hear of 
the Egyptians, who were expert in the basket-craft some six 
thousand years ago. Reference to this can begin vnth. the 
following quotation from the Bible: 

And there went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a 
daughter of Levi. And the woman conceived, and bare a son: and when 
she saw him that he was a goodly child, she hid him three months. And 
when she could no longer hide him she took for him an ark of bulrushes, 
and daubed it with slime and with pitch, and she put the child therein; 
and laid it in the flags by the river’s brink. (Exodus, Chap. II.) 

Here we have the basket used in a form that was to have 
a far-reaching effect upon Hebrew life. 

It is a long jump, but the Ancient Britons may be our 
next experts with their coracle and their household baskets. 
If further examples are needed there are the \voven roofs used 
by the pit-dwellers, the basket-weaving of the Indian who 
hung—and still hangs—his papoose in a basket frame covered 
with hide and decorated. 

Thus the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linen cradle 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes. 

Safely bound with reindeer sinews. 

(Hiau'athay Part 3.) 
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In the literature of all nations we find the basket playing 
a part. It is the earliest form of weaving and as such may 
be regarded as the progenitor of weaving proper. What 

the mthes did before, and have done since, threads were to do 
until our time. From pit-dweller 

to Ancient Briton, from Ancient 
Briton to Lancashire—these are 
lengthy spans in time, but they 

are all linked historically and 
actually. 

Authority has it that the ori- 
gm of pottery lay in the basket, 
since to carry water it was neces¬ 
sary to daub the basket with 
clay. When shrinkage divorced 
the two elements, the clay pot 
was left, able to carry water in 
its own right, and the basket re¬ 
mained as heretofore. 

Thus the weaver-birds have 
taught man an everlasting lesson. 

Once we begin upon the study 
of baskets we can journey un¬ 
ceasingly, From baskets come 
the hats which form the staple 
trade of Luton. Thus what be¬ 
gan as a craft, born of necessity, 
carries the worker into the realms 
of history and economic geo- -_ 

Sdof of the basket carries one into the 

one hito th; wn S® of cost of production takes 

^ world of home economics. One cannot wish for 

of huLan SdstencT contacts with aU phases 

The Craft 

mechumyalT aT H K O'" 0 ®^®^ twig, the foundation 

emum of all good basketry. The willow grows wild, and it is 
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Fio. 79. A Yuroh Indian Baby 

IN Basket 
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also cultivated. It loves spongy, swampy ground, and may be 
seen under cultivation in Bedfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire. The cultivator will 



Fio. 80. The Old Basket-weaver 

lie \TOi\M u l):irtket hat. and just oontidotcd a basket with a lid 

West Coast of .-Vincnoa. 


plant the osier rods about February and March, and will be pre¬ 
pared to begin cutting about September. If the rods are cut in 
September they arc long and ‘ willowy ’; if the thicker material 
is wanted, then the life of a rod may extend to tliree years. 

There are three varieties of rod: 


Troatinont of Hod 

Colour 

Uso 

1. Out and dried 

2 . Soaked and peeled 

3. Boiled and peeled 

Brown 

\Vhit« 

Buff 

Heavy work 
[ Light plastic 
\ work 

. 
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The secret of successful basketry is soaking. The osier 
as it comes to hand is dry and brittle, and often with what 
appears to be a permanent kink in the strand. All unwanted 
curves and angles can be removed by soaking the cane and 
hanging it so that it falls vertically. Throughout the weaving 




process the cane must be made pliable by the action of water, 

and more often than not the basket-weaver will pick his 

lengths straight from the pail where the lengths have lain in 
soak. 

Judgment must be used to decide the amount of time a 
rod will require to soak. Experience alone can teach this, 
but as an obvious generalization it may be observed that the 
finer canes do not need the attention required by the thicker 
variety. So the fine canes can be wrapped in a damp cloth 
and still produce the desired result, whereas the thicker rods 
want to be subjected to water-treatment for days. 
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In schools it is suggested that a plan such as the following 
will introduce the craft and produce good results: 

Since it is always advisable to link one craft with another, 
we shall propose to do so in this. We therefore frame our 
approach to basketry under three headings; 

1. Coiled Basketry. 

2. Basketry, using a wooden base. 

3. All-cane Basketry. 

The reason for this choice is that the child is familiar with 
the feel and the peculiarities of raffia. He has made articles 
in raffia and has developed the raffia-sense. Coiled basketry is 
the bridge between advanced raffia work and elementary 
basketry. The one leads quite naturally to the other and the 
child can continue its progressive course until he discovers 
of a sudden that he is no longer doing raffia, but is very busy 
upon basketry. Such a progression is sound teaching tech¬ 
nique. It is subtlety that makes the good teacher. 

Our second stage is another step forward. To start a 
child immediately upon an all-cane base is to invite diffi¬ 
culties. The cane is of different texture from raffia, and is 
still strange to the child’s fingers, even if the child has worked 
into the coiled-cane stage of coiled basketry. So if we can 
start the child upon a firm base, which will not slip and slide 
and do aU manner of unwonted things, we shall be well 
advised to do so. This we can do by utilizing the wooden 
bases produced especially for such w'ork. There is no need 
to begin upon any one difficult article. Trays do not offer 
any great difficulty, but a fairly tall and simple straight-sided 
basket is better. It is better because the child will have 
hours of practice in one stroke, and so get to know that stroke 
by heart. And the finisliing off is not difficult. Thus the child 
can begin Iiis real craft-work upon a wooden or false bottom, 

and train himself in craft sensitiveness. 

From tliis stage, and quite naturally, he will develop 
into an all-cane activity—base, sides, and finish. Wlien he 
has reached this stage he should know liis work, and, left to 
himself, should be able to produce a piece of good craft-work. 
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The principle of coiled basketry follows very closely that 

of coiled pottery. Both ‘pots’ are built alike. It is the 

material alone which differs. But unlike coiled pottery 

coiled basketry may be created in one of two ways. The first 

is the direct link with raffia work, the second is the progressive 
step toward cane-work. 

Beginning at the link with raffia, our basket will be made 
entirely of that materiah 

1. Select about six strands of neutral coloured raffia, of 



Pio. 82. Hold- 
tsQ THB Raffia 
Strakds Pre¬ 
paratory TO 
Binding the 
End Ready for 
Coiled Work 



Fig. 83. The End Bound about 
WITH Raffia, and the Loose 
End Threaded upon a Bodkin 
OR Raffia Needle, ready for 

Fastening 



Fig. 84. The first 
Coils Laid for 
Coiled Raffia 
Work 

Kotice the alternating 
binding over each round 
of the strand. This may 
be done in the same 
coloured rafiQa or in 
another colour to intro¬ 
duce a pattern. 


good length and width. Pull them out of tangle and twine and 
buncMhe ends together in the left hand. So the six long strands 
nang from the left hand like a long wisp of straw {Fig. 82), 

2. Select a single strand of the same colour—the wider 
it IS the easier to work—and begin to bind the six strands 
mto one long ‘rope.’ When a length of about two inches of 
the rope has been made, thread the binding strand on to a 
needle and turn the bound portion spirally to the centre. 

Usmg the needle, now bind this spiral into position by sewing 
all around the inner coils, (Fig. 83.) ^ 
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This movement has produced a solid core, which will 

allow of firm work to follow. (Fig. 84.) 

3. Holding the central coil in the left hand, with the 
loose strands falling across the palm and so groundward, 
continue the turn. There is no need now to bind the six strands 
into one rope. The ends are anchored and the thickness is 
controlled by the binding done by the needle. At regular 
intervals, as the coil continues, the needle goes round and 
round, doing its own binding until the interval is finished. 
Then the needle is pushed through the space between the 
preceding coil and its predecessor, and so binds the new coil 

into place. 

This continues until the size of the base is of correct 
measurement, and the time has come for the turn. 

4. To turn the corner, and to begin the waUs, run the coil on 
to the top of the last round, not alongside as heretofore. This 
will allow for the mounting, and by continuing, the walls begin 
to grow. When one rope of six strands becomes used, select 
a second rope and a third and so on, and when the used rope 
is within six inches of its life’s end, run the second rope into 
the sprayed end, giving a slight twist to hold it in position 

until the needle will bind securely, 

5. The top of the basket, i.e., tlie ‘lip,’ may be effected 
by (a) simply running the strand out and turning the last 
few inches downward and inside the basket; (6) thickening the 
lip by running several ropes round and round until the desired 
effect is produced; (c) by finishing off as in (o) and binding 
the lip with a different colour raffia to produce a contrast. 

Note — 

1. The raffia must be dry but whole. If it is not well 
cared for it grows frayed, and a good product can never 

result from damaged materials. 

2. When binding coil to coil, allow the binding loops 

to become part of the design. 

3. If a design is being attempted in colour, the design 

should be plotted first upon paper and notes taken of space 
required, so that work may be broken and resumed at any 

moment. 
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4 Bind all strands and ropes tightly. An even and 
steady pull is better than a jerky piece of work. Frayed 
products tell their own tale. 

5. A good bmding stitch for the work is known as the 
Lazy Sqvaw Stitch, In practice it is produced by eoing 
oTice round the raffia strands, then through the preceding 
strand as a binder, then again round, and then again through. 

Fig. 85 will explain better than words can tell. 

The stitch is easy and it is effective. Moreover, it holds 

The procedure for the second type of coiled basketry work 



follows that of the first very closely. The sole difference lies 
m the use of cane as a substitute for the strands of raffia. 

A long slender cane is selected and soaked. The end which 
is to form the beginning of the spiral is flattened slightly upon 
one side to allow for the small turn. 


Once the spiral is started the work proceeds apace, fol¬ 
lowing stage by stage the processes learnt in the raffia coil. 
The stitches that are to hold coil to coil pass round the previous 
coil in an over-and-tmder motion. The basket is shaped and 
built as for raffia coil and the finish is effected in the same way. 

The value of such a work lies in the bridge set up between 
pure raffia and pure cane. By the end of the coiled-cane 
basket manufacture, the child knows the feel of at least one 
type of cane and so is prepared to handle other varieties. 

At this stage it is safe to proceed further and begin on 

pure cane-work. The following headings will indicate the lines 
along which the work may proceed. 
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LESSONS IN BASKETRY 


Series I 


1. The bcasket in history and literature 

2. Basketry and the primitive races. 


iV>ni I > fJ ^ 

^ Ca/>« to* 

^ 4 W , 

"^Kt. - 







la. S. 







Fig. 86. Basketry, Step 1, with various 
Strokes used in Weaving 

3. The sources of cane and willow: (a) Rattan (Malay 

States, etc.), (b) Osiers. 

4. Raffia, and the Raffia palm. 




Fio. 87. Basketry, Steps 2 and 3 












BASKETRY 


Series II 


Coiled Basketry in Raffia 


Series III 

Coiled Basketry with Cane Centres. 






Fio. 91. Basketoy, Step 8, with Explanation of Additional 

Stroke often used in Basketry 


Series IV 

Basket Making, (a) Wooden bases, (6) Woven bases. 
See Figs. 86-91. 
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BOOKS ON WILLOW WORK AND BASKETRY 
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CHAPTER XXI 

INDIAN BEADWORK 

I 

B efore the arrival in America of the white man with 

his beads, blanket cloths, and ribbons, the natives of 

the northern continent used dyed grass, earth plants, 

and dyed porcupine quills for the decoration of their habit 

and their equipment. The grass resembled raffia and was 

dyed red, black, and yellow, or it was left the natural colour 

of bleached grass. Plants and dyes varied with shades of red, 

yeUow, brown, black, and white, and among the tribes on the 

eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, they extracted green 

from the juice of plants. To mix the colours the Indian used 
resm and grease. 

It is often concluded, but erroneously, that the wampum — 
^.e., sheU wampum—was found among most of the Indians 
of what IS now known geographically as the United States. 
Such ideas have arisen out of works like Longfellow’s Hia~ 
watjM and Penimore Cooper’s studies of Hawkeye. But these 
witings are not to be taken as an accurate representation of 
the J^erican Indian. They are romances and so subject to 
the latitude expected from such literature-forms. 

Wampum is a type of shell-money or unit of exchange in 
use along the Atlantic seaboard. It was also used inland back 
as far as the Great Lakes. The word is Algonguian for shell 
beads of two kinds. The most valuable beads were violet 
m colour and were known as ‘black.’ The others were white 
beads and only worth half the value of the violet. 

These beads were cylindrical in form, averaging about 
one-eigh^ of an inch in diameter and a quarter of an inch in 
length. To drill and poMsh these beads was a task involving 
great labour. When bored the beads were placed on a string, 
borne were woven into bracelets, girdles, and such like orna- 
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nicnts. Little wampum was used in the loose state. Small 
values were expressed by single strips varying in length. 

Next in value to these single beads came the bracelets. 
These were made about nine inches long and were woven in 
strips of black and white, six pieces to a row. The warp was of 
leather, the woof of thread. These were worn as a rule by the 
squaws and were wTapped several times around the wrist. 

The most valuable form of w^ampum was of course the 
girdle. One of a yard in length would possess fourteen strings 
woven in black and wdiite squares, running obliquely from 
edge to edge. Another species of the girdle consisted of 
fifteen strings woven into black diamond squares with crosses 
within them, the space between each diamond being filled 
in with w'hite. Such a girdle represented the richest ornament 
of the possessor and was used in payment for large amounts 
or upon ceremonial occasions. 

Special belts were made to cement peace treaties. Of this 
kind there are tw'o worthy of special mention. The first is 
the famous Four Nations Belt made in 1588 to commemorate 
the union of four branches of the Iroquois people. The idea of 
the union was born in the mind of Hiawatha, the Onondaga 
Clxief, and the belt shows the four nations symbolized by four 
oblongs (representing in all probability the council lodges of 
the respective units) joined to the symbol of peace. 

Tlie second belt is the William Penn Wampum, now care¬ 
fully preserved in the archives of the Pennsylvanian Historical 
Society. It w'as given to William Penn in 1701 by the Iroquois 
Indians “to confirm the relations then permanently established 
between them.” It is made up of three oblique bands of dark 
beads usually found in Iroquois belts. These bands represent 
the rafters of tlie Iroquois community log-house. Little figures 
stand for an Indian and a Quaker holding a bough of a tree 
between them, thereby symbolizing the peace. 

When the tribes were in the habit of using paint green 

was the colour symbolic of peace. 

Examples of wampum belts may be found in the Ethno¬ 
graphical section of the British Museum. 

A further use for wampum lay in its employment as a 
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message-script, news travelling fast as the strip was handed 
on. 

When the white men introduced machine-made beads the 
native art became extinct. 

The Indian artist was generally a woman possessing a fine 
sense of colour and design. 

Broadly speaking, the design 
possessed a white background 
with the main motif thrown up 
in red or blue. Small areas would 
be filled in with the remaining 
colours. 

For those who are beginners 
in the craft it should be remem¬ 
bered that a design of two colours 
is more effective than one hav¬ 
ing more than two. That stage may be reached by a slow 
progression. 

A confusion of colour does not make a good design, but 
rather tends to obscure it. 



Fro. 92. Wampum Belt. The 
Four Nations op the Iroquois 


n 

An explanation of the Figures given will show the rela¬ 
tion between beadwork and real life. 



AN Indian and a Quaker 

rp, small belt (Fig. 92) is the Four Nations Iroquois Belt. 
The large belt (Fig. 93) is the Penn Wampum. 

V 4 decorated knife-sheath is carried out in red (the 
shaded portion), sky-blue (the dotted portion) and white. 
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The small U-shapes in the red are yellow with green centres. 
The sheath is by the Sioux Indians. 

The decorated circlet (Fig. 95) is from the shirt of a 
Blacldoot Indian. The black areas represent dark blue, the 
shaded areas red, the dotted areas yellow. This design was 
not made upon a loom, but was sewn straight upon the shirt. 



Fio. 04. A De. 

CORATED KKIFE- 

siiBATu, Worked 
IN Beads 



Fio. 95. Centrai, Design from 
AN Indian Shirt (Blackfoot) 

Tlxe beads are embrotderetl upon tho 
foundation, not intenroven. 


A single blue bead in the centre was the beginning, the design 
grew up around it. 

Fig. 96 is an Eagle Feather fan in Kiowa work. The 
shaded areas are red, the black areas represent blue. The 
feathers are white with dark brown tips, and the down 
featliers at the base are pink ^^'ith dark red tips. 

The full-lengtli figure of an Indian chief given in Fig. 97 
is of the Blackfoot Tribe. 

In this illustration is shown the three different methods 
of decoration— 

(a) bead work, 

(5) poker work, 

(c) painting. 

The skyband of the head-dress over the forehead is sky- 
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blue beadwork with red diamond shapes running across. The 
conchas are small pieces of beadwork mounted on leather at 
each end of the skyband. These represent stars. Two long 



Fio. 96. Kiowa Eaolb 
Feather Fan, with a 
Decorated Base 

strips of beadwork are placed 
over the shoulders and go down 
the front and back. Similar 
strips are sewn to each sleeve 
at the shoulder; they join the 
strips going down the front and 
back. The join is covered 'with 
a circular ornament, the centre 
of which is made of a piece of 
red flannel. From this red centre 



Fio. 97. A FuiX'Lenqth Figure op 
A BIiACKFOOT Chxeftain’ 

Each design in his dress is symbolic. 


hang ermme tails. The opening in front made for the passage 
of the head is covered by a flap of buckskin sewn along one 
side and tied at the top to the shirt at the side of the neck. 
The shaded portion in the beadwork represents blue. The 
small squares, oblongs, triangles, etc., on the blue, are red 
with yellow centres. Around the chest flap are a number of 
small poker-work circles with painted centres—orange. The 
two eagles and the buffalo head in front at the bottom of the 
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shirt are also poker-work. The shirt is made from bucks^ 
and is chrome coloured. The leggings are of buckskin with 
poker-work designs down the face. The bars to left and right 
of the oblong contain designs which represent tally-marks or 
marks of honour. At the side of each leg are the fastenings 

—covered by a flap nm, long 
strips of beadwork. 

The triangular designs re¬ 
present the mountains over 
which the wearer will travel, 
and the little crosses in blue and 
yellow the incidents that will 
happen while the wearer is on 
the trail. 

The pipe is decorated with 
dyed prairie grass, and from 
his mist hangs a ‘Are bag,’ 
i.e., the tobacco-pouch. This is 
covered with red beadwork with 
wiiite symbols. Roimd the out¬ 
side runs a wiiite line broken by 

small blue lines. 

Fig. 98 gives a half-length 
of an Indian chief. The shirt 
is decorated with floral designs 
—a popular vnotij upon the 

Plains. 

The designs are executed in 
embroidery, not woven work, 
and include eagles, tulip-like 

flowers, and a ‘grape’ design. Similar designs embodying the 
maple leaf in autumn tints are found, also rose leaves and 
roses. The species represented resembles our English dog-rose. 

Ill 

The child’s imagination having been fired by the pictures 
illustrating the first part of the section, he will be aU a^g 
to begin. It is not only possible for liim to begm, but possible 
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Fio. 98. A Half-lknoth Figure 
OF AN Indian Chief 

For an explanation of the designs and their 
manufacturo turn to the text. 
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for him to produce work very near that done by the Amer¬ 
indians. 

First, the bead-loom itself must be made, and this is work 
for the Manual Centre. (Fig, 99.) 

A wooden base is required, 16 in. long by 7 in. wide and 
J in. thick. 

Upon this base two beams are erected, each J in. square 
and held up by two supports of i in. wood, 4 in. high and 1 in. 



thick. Upon the upper surface of these beams, cuts are made 
with a tenon-saw—each cut J in. deep and J in. apart. Actu¬ 
ally it is unwise for a dogmatic statement to be made concern¬ 
ing the last dimension, for this depends entirely upon the size 
of bead to be used. The measurement given above, namely, 
a J in., will enable work to be carried out with the small glass 
beads famihar to all girls, or with the small wooden beads of 
cubic shape that may be purchased. If very fine beadwork 
is to be attempted, the distance between the cuts should be 
equal to the width of the bead. It is wise, however, to keep 
the cuts J in. apart and J in. in depth, since if larger beads are 
used, provision may be made for their width by missing an 

equal number of cuts when the large beads require the extra 
space. 

The first beam is placed in. from the one end and the 
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second beam 6 in. from the opposite end. At the 6-in. end a 
roller, 2 in. in diameter, is erected upon two posts 3 in. high, 
and of the same thickness as the beam-supports. The roller 
is drilled through the centre and fastened to the uprights by 
a bolt. Turning-in holes are drilled 1 in. from the top of the 
supports 

The roller need not turn easily—indeed, it is a consider¬ 
able advantage if it is tight and moves only under pressure. 



Fio. 100. Showing the Strokes used in Indi.vn Bead-looming 

For details see the accompanying section. 


In the middle of the roller a small wooden screw is in¬ 
serted. At one side of the roller J in. hole about 1 in. deep 
must be drilled also. This is to be about J in. from the 
extreme edge of the roller. Into this hole a wooden peg is 
inserted. It should be made as part of the exercise and long 
enough to over-reach the base by about | in., i.e., the length of 
the peg will be 2^ in, long if the model is made to these 

measurements. 

At the opposite end of the base to the roller seven holes 
are drilled, I in. in diameter, 1 in. from the edge, and 1 in. 
from each other. 

These holes lie in a straight line along the base and parallel 
to the short edge of the base. Pegs are made to fit into these 

holes, and the loom is ready for use. 

The warp is laid in linen thread. It is looped about the 

wooden screw in the middle of the roller. It is then carried 
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The work should be released by lifting out the pegs and 
rolling the beadwork around the roUer if an extension to the 
work is required. If so, the roller must be pegged tightly 
and the threads at the other end arranged exactly in the cuts 
in the beams and fastened as before. (Fig. 101.) 

The last row of beads will rest upon the cuts at the beam 
end nearest to the roller. The work is finished off by releasing 
the pegs one at a time and knotting the warp threads. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

STENCIL-CRAFT 

I 

S TENCILLING is the art of decorating serially any smooth 
surface, using a plate perforated with a selected design. 
To cut a stencil requires skill, but a skill which may be 
easily acquired. It requires accuracy and a hghtness of 
touch, both of which will result from practice. 

In the hands of an artist the results are admirable, but in 
the hands of a careless practitioner they are hideous. And 



Fiq. 103. A Geometrical Design Applied to the Stencil 

Tho ilrawluK hero Riven Is to ilemonstrato either of tvro troAtmenU. 

It enn result lu a black frame seiwraUnl by white squai^ or a vrmto 
frame separated by black squares. No ties arc IndlcAted. 

when one I'emembers there are people who have devoted their 
lives to the craft, one approaches it with a sense of historic 
importance and a humihty of spirit. Courage in the world of 
art is to be fostered, fooUiardiness to be deprecated. 

For school work there are two t^es of stencils 
which may be purchased, and those wliich may be made. ac 
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type has a definite niche in the process, but neither should 
be overworked at the expense of the other. It is absurd for 
one group of pupils to practise entirely upon the prepared 



THE Triangle 


Fig. 104. A Geometrical Design usiNa 

AS A Motif 

Such a design may be utilised for the bordering of dresses for a school nlar in mnrh 

tlie same manner that the Greek key pattern may be usedV 


stencil. This makes for sterility in the field of invention. It 
is equally stupid for another group of pupils to occupy their 
time in cutting their own plates, with a total disregard for 



Fio. 106. The Cover-design fob a General Note-book 

WORKED OUT IN StENCIL-TBCHNIQUB 

those which may be purchased. Such a course can serve only 
to perpetuate a single style in technique; imless, indeed, the 
handicraft instructor is a genius. But in any case he has too 
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many activities on hand to be allowed full and free run to 
develop any one branch. 

Before outlining the artistic craft of stencilling, a word of 
warning may be in season. There is a tendency among 
teachers to regard stencil-craft lightly. This is unfortunate, 
for it leads to slipshod methods and results in an outlook 
which classifies the craft as a ‘fill-gap.’ No craft can be 



Head as a Stencil-cut Stencil-cut 

a fill-gap. If it ranks as a craft at all it stands as perfection of 
a standard set by craftsmen of a bygone age. Out of defer¬ 
ence to the dead workmen who, though dead, yet live through 
their art, we must never degrade what was their life and their 

all. 

Once a craft has reached the summit of excellence, it 
cannot be surpassed. It is excellent, and that is its zenith. 
The nadir is attained by careless work in the hands of craft- 
snobs. No craftsman is a snob. The nearer to perfection an 
artist becomes the humbler in spirit he fijids liimself. For 
he alone of all men realizes the imperfections of his work when 

placed beside his dreams. 

With stencil-craft this danger is ever present. In schools 
its presence is a tlireat to creation. Time alone tends 
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degrade the art into an artifice. Stencilling must show a mind 
and a spirit of its own, or it becomes a mere nothing. 


II 

The apparatus necessary for stencil-craft is as follows: 

1. Drawing-paper, drawing-board, and drawing-pins. Soft 
pencil and rubber. 





Fio. 109. Poppy Dbsiqn fob Stencil-wobk 


2. Stencil-paper, Grood stencil-paper is essential. Its hall¬ 
mark is its transparency; poor stencil-paper is semi-opaque. 

3. Stencil-knife. These vary in kind as they vary in 
value. A one-blade knife will suffice and is the safer type 
for school work. Prices vary from Is. 6d. to 25. 3d. A pen¬ 
knife may be used, but is not as satisfactory as the correct 
tool. 

4. Stencil-brushes. These vary in size and in price. For 
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school work, sizes 8, 10, and 14 will be sufficient to cope 
with the general work. 

5 Sheet of thick glass or porcelain sheet, ihis is to give 
a firm cutting-base behind the plate. A soft cutting-base, 
e.g., wood, will produce a jagged edge to the stencil and spoil 

the effect. ^ i ij x 4 - 1 -n-w 

6 . Adliesive tape. For emergencies, should one ot the 



Fio. 110. The 0\vl as a Stencii. 


‘straps’ of the stencil break. These straps are generally 

known as ‘ties.' , 1 -r a 

7. An oil-stone upon wliich to whet the kmfe. A kee 

knife contributes to clean work. j u f x 

8. Stencil-colours. Water-colours may be used, but tor 

Quick-drying flat results, there is notliing better tlmn show¬ 
card coloui's. Some students use oils. The result is slow in 


diwinS • -t . 

If oils are used wash the brushes in turpentine; if 
use water for the brushes. Always clean brushes imnieffiateiy 
after use. Have a brush for each colour and keep to the 
correct brush. Colours must be lightly applied and never 
allowed to spread beyond the boundaries cut upon the plate. 
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III 

Care must be exercised in the preparation of the design. 
Three stages are necessary: 

1. The drawing of the design upon good drawing-paper. 
This should be done in clear outline and may be rendered 
permanent by making the outline in Indian ink. 


Fio. IH. The Stobk as a Stench, 

2. The massing-in of the parts to be cut out in black. 

3. The tracing. Some teachers allow the drawing (1) and 
(2) to be executed directly upon the stencil-sheet. I prefer 
not to follow this method. By making a permanent drawing 
first and making the tracing second, one has two records. 
The first is a record of the drawings done for the work, and 
may show the several experimental attempts made before 
an acceptable design is reached, and secondly there is a record 
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of the stencils cut.' The two records form a basis for compari¬ 
son and criticism, and serve as an indication of progress 

made. 

So we first make our drawing, then mass in the sections 
to be cut out, and then, by placing the stencil-sheet (slightly 
larger in size than the drawing) upon the drawing, make the 
tracing. A soft lead should be used for all tracery upon the 









Fio. 113. The Sq^rrel as 
A Stencil-desion 


Fio. 112. The Pelican as a 
Stencil.DESIGN 



Fio. 114. The Hedoehoo 
AS A Stencil 


stencil-sheet, Tlus avoids marking the sheet permanently and 
allows for erasures. The black sections upon the original are 
indicated by light shading upon the stencil-sheet. 

The next step, after the transference of design to sheet, 
is to cut the stencil. Use the glass or porcelain base—if 
glass is used put wliite paper between the glass and the table, 
to throw up the pencilled design. Take the stencil-knife and 
cut carefully. Hold the knife firmly but allow all elasticity 
to the muscles to prevent the knife from slipping. Cut clearly 
and completely. Avoid all temptation to pick at the stencil 
vdth the fingers. The knife should remove everything, or 
nothing. The fingers are the guides, not the scavengers! 
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Accuracy of cut may be tested by placing the stencil upon 
the drawing and observing the result. This cannot be done 
if the drawing is made direct upon the stencil-paper. 

If nothing remains to be done we may proceed to the 
‘printing’ stage. 

A little of the selected colour should be squeezed on to 
a palette or into a saucer. It is better to have too little than 



Camp-fire Design axized Camp-design for 

FOB A Stench. a Stench. Fig. 117. A Pine-tree 


too much unless water-colours are being used, then more than 
is necessary must be mixed to maintain intensity of tone. 

Using the square-ended, hog-bristle stencil-brush, fill 
the hairs until a good sweep of colour can be achieved 
without a flood of excess colour. Place the stencil upon the 
article to be decorated, and by gentle appHcation push the 
colour through the opening upon the plate. The motion of 
the brush is vertical—^the square head of the brush hitting 
the exposed surface at right angles. But the application must 
be light and must never degenerate into a thud. The noise 
of a class ‘dotting’ a map in a mapping lesson must never be 
heard in a stencil-class! Remove the stencil when the colouring 
is complete; compare with the original; and correct, if cor¬ 
rection is necessary. The correction must be made upon the 
plate and not upon the print. 
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It is a good plan to take the first impression upon blotting- 
paper. The result is more easily obtained and the effect is 

‘sharp.’ 

Work upon a hard, smooth surface from the drawing stage 
to the cutting stage, and through into the printing stage. 
That way good results arc obtained. 



Fio. 118. A Fisu Design for the Stencil-class 


If the stencil-paper is semi-opaque, make a tracing of the 
original drawing upon Japanese tracing paper. 

IV 

Each teacher will favour a course in stencilling compatible 
with his or her temperament. For my part, I prefer to begin 
geometrically and go forward from there. In these circum¬ 
stances I frame a course in the follo'wing manner: 

(а) Oeometrical Shapes as Stencils, Fig. 103 shows the 
familiar draughtboard pattern. Fig. 104 the triangular 
border pattern, and Fig. 105 how a note-book cover may be 
designed. 

(б) Nature and the Stencil, 

Flower Shapes: Fig. 106, the tulip. Fig. 107, the daisy. 

Fig. 108, the dandelion. Fig. 109, the poppy. 

Bird Shapes: Fig. 110, the Owl. Fig. Ill, the Stork. 

Fig. 112, the Pelican. 

Animal Shapes: Fig. 113, the Squirrel. Fig. 114, the 
Hedgehog. 

These shapes are suggestive. In the drawings they have 
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not been worked out in stencil-technique, but serve to indicate 
the scope before the stencil-artist. 

As further illustrations of the possibilities of stencil-work 
we have its application to the design of the class note-book. 



Fio. 119. The Head of Kobin Hood wobeed out 
IN THE Requirements of the Stencil 

Provi^ng this stern and modernistic treatment is followed there 
are all the characters in literature to draw from, for suitable designs. 

Such a piece of work may be utilized for the cover of profn'ammes 
for school plays, and also as illustrations for note-books. 

Fig, 105 gives a suggested design based upon the circle. 
Furthering this we have stencils for the geography class, and 
stencils for the science class. 

The designs may be developed into symbols, easily cut 
and expressive. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

CANDLE-SHADES 

A PLEASANT pastime which lends itself to decoration 
is the manufacture of candle-shades. This work is 
^ not a craft and cannot be ranked as such. It is an 
exercise that will allow of decoration. The decoration can be 
applied directly or it can be stencilled. It can also be appUed 
by cut-out designs in coloured adhesive paper. 

The materials necessary for this occupation are these: 

1. A wire-frame. 

2. Cartridge-paper or parchment-paper. 

3. Scissors of a good variety. 

4. Water-colours or coloured inks. 

5. Enamel. 

6. Brushes. 

7. Thongs in leather. 

8. A punch. 

The wire-frame must be chosen according to the size of 
the shade and purchased from an art firm. As an alternative 
it can be made in the manual centre if wire-work can be m- 

cluded in the manual course. ^ . -i x i.u 

Cartridge-paper, or its substitutes, is required for the 

shade itself. It should be thick enough to allow for folding 

and bending, but not of sufficient thickness to obscure the 

light. 

Scissors should be strong and accurate. The average pair 
supplied to the pupil is an insult to the cliild-intelligence and 

a disgrace to the cutlery trade. ^ 

The colours used may be water-colours, but more vivia 

effects are produced with coloured inks. With both these 
media, however, the application of the colour must be handled 
with the utmost care. It is not a pretty sight to see messy 
brushwork exposed by the interior light. 
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The enamel should be carefully chosen. One which dries 
quickly and will not be affected by heat is ideal. All others 



Fig. 120. Showing the Joenino Stitch when Making a Lamp-shade 
Also the binding stitch when fastening the cover to the wire frame. 

are useless. Worse than that, they are a danger. They tend 
to ruin the most careful work. 

The brushes must be selected with the utmost care. Only 
the best brushes will give an artistic finish. Use varnish 



Fig. 121. A Lesion for a Lamp- or Candle-shade 

For this work coloured stains or Indian inks are best. The tints are transparent, and 
If carefully applied do not show the brush marks that accompany the use of a heavier 

colour. 

brushes or hog-hair brushes. The results justify the slightly 
higher price of the brush. 

Thongs are required only when larger lamp-shades are to 
be made. They are used to bind the edges to the frame and 
to secure the joins. Suede thongs are soft, pfiant, and pro¬ 
curable in a variety of colours. Moreover, they are of reason¬ 
able price. 
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A punch is necessary for vellum work or for perforation 
of the thicker materials. The class leather-punch will serve 
a dual purpose, but for those who wish it is possible to procure 
a smaller and hghter punch for this decidedly hghter work. 
The cost of the special punch mil be about 2s. 

Joins in a lamp-shade should be executed in a cross-stitch. 
Joins in a candle-shade may be made with a good glue. 

The shade when made should be bound on to the wire 
frame by an over-stiteh, for this curls the edges of the parch¬ 
ment around the wire and so removes all rough and ugly 
edges. 

Fig. 120 is explanatory of further details neeessary for 
this occupation. 

Fig. 121 gives a possible form of decoration. 
Bibliography 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

FRETWORK 

O NE of the most abused hobbies for boys is that called 

fretwork. The name itself has been its own undoing. 
To fret is to worry, and, in too many oases, fretwork 
has deteriorated into an occupation that worries good work 
with good saws, producing a higgledy-piggledy ‘design.’ 
When the work is done it has too often taken a ridiculous 
shape, being fragile and almost useless—a relic of the china 
dog and shepherdess of the nineteenth-century, without the 
substantial surroundings of a nineteenth century interior. 

For what is known generally as fretwork the school has no 
use. School is concerned too deeply with vital exercises that 
develop mind and muscle, and inculcate a spirit of clean hving 
and sportsmanship, ever to be troubled by worrying wood 
into ‘designed’ tatters. 

Fretwork in schools must be vigorous, equal in strength 

of design and feeling to the youthful sawyer who sees its 
possibUities. 

It is necessary, therefore, to apply fretwork to the life 

and routine of the school and to show it as an associated craft 

and not as a desiccated cutting! How, then, can this work 
be utilized? 

The Junior wiU be concerned more with shapes than with 
details, more with quick results easily obtained than with a 
slow process producing a highly finished article. 

Toward shapes, therefore, the class must be directed. 
Animals first. Every child loves animals, and if the 
animals are unknown in this country—the lesson is doubly 
instructive. Following the geography specialist, country by 
country or continent by continent, wdl give up the secrets 
of its fauna to reappear under fretsaw and paint from the 
benches and desks of the class for the instruction of the whole 
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school. “Across the World with Fretsaw and Brush!” is an 

effective slogan for the fretwork class. 

When eut, the animals must be grouped. Grouping 
demands a background as well as a stand which serves as a 
foreground. The background is a map, contoured in three-ply, 
cut in the fretwork lesson; the foreground will contain a few 
trees typical of the area. These too are fret-shapes from the 

saws of the class. 

A further geographical correlation may be developed in 
models of dwelling-places. These will be drawn upon three- 
ply, and cut out and painted. Before tlus flat representation 
stand the flat figures of an animal, man, etc. The whole is 
flat, but the planes give a three-dimensional value to the work. 

History yields itself willingly to the quivering saw. The 
evolution of architectural styles in dwelling-places and 
churches, the evolution of the church window, the evolution 
of dress in times of peace and times of war these come to 
one’s mind immediately. Representations of armour and 
weapons of war, e.g., swords, pikes, axes, etc., suggest further 

activities. 

English literature gives flat models of the houses of 
great authors, e.g., Shakespeare’s birthplace and Bunyan’s 
cottage; and famous characters appear as cut-out figures. 
In this connexion it is instructional for the teacher to prepare 
the characters from one book, i.e., the class reader. If the 
book happens to be Robinson Crusoe, one is presented wth 
an aiTay of characters, including Robinson Crusoe, Friday, 
and the Parrot. Such a treatment vivifies the reading and 
impresses the book more than ever upon the mind of the 


1 

As a branch of English literature we have drama, ine 
plays of Shakespeare are full of illustrations that may be 
enlarged and developed. I feel it is a thousand pities that 
the plain text of the play is presented to a child as being all 
that is necessary to understand and appreciate Shakespeare. 
If the characters were to be given in simple line-sketches, 
the plays would be of double interest to the child. Pages o 
unbroken print appal the child. To counteract this the 
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imaginative teacher illustrates the work with his or her own 
drawings. Better than this is for the teacher to cyclostyle 
the drawings and give to each child a copy. Some will stick 
these into the literature note-book and colour them. Some will 
use them as the basis of a cut-out lesson in fretwork, and the 
sketches will reappear in a wooden guise for the general delight 
of all the class. Cyclostyle and fretsaw are two powerful educa¬ 
tional instruments, if they are in careful hands. Both may be 
abused and both can turn out stuff which serves no purpose 
other than to kill time! 

In sympathetic hands, and controlled by a creative 
imagination, the work of every classroom in the school may 
be brightened by a single group of fretworkers. 

But with Juniors most of the work will be in the flat. 

Colouring should be carried out, poster-colours or enamels 
being used. If poster-colours are used, a thin coat of varnish 
must be added to preserve the colouring and to prevent 
scratching. Ordinary water-colour tints are not sufiBciently 

brilliant to produce the maximum effect for a small scale 
model. 

As an alternative to ply-wood, beaver-board or SX board 
may be used. Composition materials do not produce the 
finest cuts. Next to three-ply, cigar-box wood comes a 
close second. 

For practical work the reader is referred to the Appendix : 
and particularly to “Across the World with Fretsaw and 
Brush,” where this work is correlated with geography, and to 
“How to Build an Elizabethan Theatre,” where it is cor¬ 
related with literature. 

The apparatus necessary for fretwork is as follows: 

Fretsaw. 

Small tenon-saw. 

Light hammer. 

Archimedean drill. 

Small pliers. 

Small T-square. 

Set-squares, 60° and 30°. 
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Glue-pot. 

Glass-paper. 

Cutting-table. 

Three-ply, five-ply, seven-ply wood. (Three-ply is essen¬ 
tial. The other thicknesses may be used at the discretion 
of the instructor.) 

Hard pencil, H. 

Soft pencils, H.R. and B. 

Two small clamps. 

Small brads for larger joins. 

Generally, however, the joining of three-ply models is 
carried out in glue fixative. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

PICTURE-FRAMING 


I T sometimes happens that a member of the school staff 
wishes to preserve an artistic poster and use it for decora¬ 
tion. A hunt for a frame immediately ensues, with the 
almost invariable result that one can never be found. It is 



Fig. 122. Two DiFTERsa^r Methods or Mountino Pictubes 

The first has the top margin 2 units, left and right margins 1 unit respectively, and the 

bottom margin 4 units. 

The second has top margin, and left and right margins 1 unit respectively with 4 units for 

the bottom margin. 

Density in tone of the picture to be mounted often decides which method is to be used. 

surprising how scarce picture-frames are within the walls of a 
school. 

With an efficient manual centre, however, the difficulty 
is easily overcome. Frames may be made in the centre—and 
picture-framing is not difficult. 

1. Mount the picture upon stout cardboard. Use Gloy or 
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another of the adhesives which may be applied without buck¬ 
ling the surface, and with a squeegee roll out all creases, 
lumps in the adhesive, and air-pockets. The position of the 
picture placed upon the cardboard mount is given in Fig. 122. 

2. Select the type of picture-moulding required. Plain 
wood and black wood are most suitable for school purposes. 
Measure the exact length required for each side and sever the 
piece at an angle of 45°, using a mitre-block for greater 

accuracy. 

3. To fasten the corners fix the positions first with a thin 
coat of glue. When this is set drive in the nails. The glue 
treatment is necessary for accuracy’s sake. Very few crafts¬ 
men can pin the corners of a picture frame ‘freehand.’ Cer¬ 
tainly no child can. 

Unless it is possible for tlie manual instructor to be present 
during the process, it is safer and a more economical plan to 
order the glass to the size required, i.e., the size of the card¬ 
board mount, or backing. 

The inner edge of the moulding is slightly smaller in 
size than the mount. This enables the mount to be held 
securely in position without fear of dropping out. The mould¬ 
ing is always cut sufficiently to take the combined thicknesses 
of glass, mount, and backing. 

Wlien the picture is being put together the glass is put into 
place first, followed by the mounted picture, and then by the 
backing, wliich is made of another sheet of thick cardboard 
or of thin wood. Tlie backing is secured by small nails driven 
at right angles to tlie framework, uito the framework itself. 
If the picture is permanently mounted, i.e., if it is not the 
desire of the tcaclicr to exchange pictures at intervals, then 
a sheet of brown paper should be pasted over the whole of the 

back, covering the nails and the edge. 

This will protect the exhibit from damp and dust—the 

latter being a very real enemy in school. 
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PASSE-PARTOUT 

P ICTURES are an ever-present problem in the class¬ 
room. Either money is scarce and there are no pictures 
at all, or the pictures are there and the art master wishes 
that they were not. There are not many really good school 
pictures. To be good in terms of school requirements a picture 
must be decorative first and informative second. 

The result of this difficulty is that the teacher supplies 
his or her own decorations, and the effect is not always as 
artistic as it might be. 

Another obstacle is caused by the problem of framing. 
If a teacher possesses a picture that is suitable for exhibition 
upon the walls of a class-room, the difficulties of mounting 
and framing often seem insuperable, and accordingly the 
picture is stuck upon brown paper and fastened to the rail 
with the eternal drawing-pin. For a while it looks attractive, 
but soon the colours grow dim, dust hides whatever merit 
the picture had, and the whole effect is lost. 

Much of this difficulty has gone since the introduction 
of passe-partout framing. Passe-partout is an inexpensive 
method of mounting pictures so as to give them an artistic 
setting and protect them. 

For this work very little is needed. The picture and a 
sheet of glass suitable in size to cover the picture, a piece 
of strawboard or cardboard equal in area to the glass, brass 
hangers to fasten to the back, and a roll of passe-partout 
binding practically complete the requirements. For damping 
the binding, which is adhesive on one side when treated with 
water, use a small sponge. 

Let us suppose we are to mount a Medici print. We want 
a piece of glass and a piece of strong cardboard equal in size 
to the picture. The cardboard is to form the back of the 
picture when framed. 
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Into the back-board the hangers should be fastened. 
These are of two varieties. The first kind is rather like a 
paper-pin with a ring in place of the stud-head. The second 
kind is a ring fastened on to an adhesive slip of paper, oval 
or circular in shape. 

If the former type of clip is used, judge the position of 
each pin-hanger, insert the prongs through the cardboard, and 
bend the prongs after the insertion at right angles to the 
original position. 

If the second form of hanger is used, stick the rings in 
place by wetting the adhesive back. 

It is obvious that the first type of hanger is more suitable 
for heavier work than the second. So that the back of the 
picture shall not be damaged by the metal prongs of the pin- 
hanger, paste a small piece of cloth or stout paper over the 
split pin. 

We next turn our attention to the passe-partout tape or 
binding. This is sold in rolls of 12 yards in length, and |in. 
in width. When we begin binding we must allow a little in 
length over and above the exact length (or wdth) of the pic¬ 
ture. Thus if the picture is 8 in. long by 6 in. \vide we shall 
cut from off the roll two pieces of tape 8^ in. long and two 
pieces of tape 6| in. long. The long pieces are to bind the long 
sides and the short pieces for the short sides. 

The tape is now ready for fixing into position. 

Ci'case tlie tape down the middle and damp one side of 
the whole length. This is tlie side wliich is placed upon the 
glass first. Smooth quickly with tlie hand. Turn the tape 
round the edge, damp the other side, and fasten to the 
back. 

Begin on the shorter sides first. 

To turn the corners, clip the ends of the tapes at 45° and 
fasten. 

With the short sides fastened, turn and repeat the process 
witli the long sides. 

If it is possible to expend a little money upon this work 
over and above actual essentials, it is a good practice to invest 
in a ‘creaser’—a small box-like instrument Avliich removes the 
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bogey of inaccurate linear division—and also in a ‘damper*’ 
Both these pieces of apparatus will increase efficiency. 

A variety of tapes suitable for passe-partout are upon 
the market and range from passe-partout binding to gummed 
binding—a special brand of material for schools. 

A substitute for glass may be found in cellophane or 
neerglass, two gelatinous alternatives which are transparent 
and non-brittle. 

Passe-partout work can be used to brighten up the school, 

and to provide fimds for it. Christmas gifts can take the 

shape of passe-partout mountings and are easily sold at a 
school bazaar. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

PLASTER OF PARIS 

A S an aid to modelling, plaster of Paris is almost without 
an equal. It is cheap, sets rapidly, can be cast into 
X A. any mould, and will take all manner of colour media. 

With Junior work plaster of Paris may be used as a 
preservative. Suppose, for the sake of example, the class has 
been at work upon a composite group in history—the Battle 
of Hastings, the landing of William the Conqueror, or the 
Peasants’ Revolt, for instance—and suppose further that the 
resultant work is of a standard which allows for preservation. 
The class works in plasticine, and the whole model is in 
plasticine. But after a while a model in this medium will 
collect the dust and grow dingy, so that the pride of the class 
in its work will fall by several degrees. Something is needed 
to preserve the freshness and protect the impressionable clay 
from abuse, so that it may for a while remain the pride of 
the group which made it. 

When the model is complete the teacher can give each 
figure in its composition a coat of thin plaster of Paris. Apply¬ 
ing the paste with a broad paint-brush it is possible to get an 
even and hard surface. When dry the whole model is shrouded 
in white plaster. This sliell will take colour and allows for 
lining of features, armour, dress, etc. 

The lesson which began and developed as a craft expression 
lesson ends as an art lesson with an eye to historical exactitude. 

I have seen models treated thus standing firm and fresh 
after twelve months, as valuable as ever from an educational 
point of view. 

This possibility of preservation acts as a tonic upon the 
creative urge of the class. It becomes an honour to have one s 
work plastered and painted, and so the standard of work 
goes mounting upward. 

When it becomes necessary to remove the plaster in order 
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that the clay may be restored to the common lump, the plaster 
may be puUed away in sections, like the shell from off a hard- 
boiled egg. Care must be taken, however, to see that the 
plaster case is not splintered. If it is covered with multitudi¬ 
nous cracks the only possibility of a complete removal hes in 
scraping the plaster, and with it will come some of the clay. 



Fio. 123. Showing how a Model siay be Set into a 

PLASTER OP Paris Base 

B-B is a 3-ply bottom; A^A, a wooden frame mounted upon the bottom; C-C. the plan of 
overhangmg houses; D, the shaded street, with its cobbled centre. 

This makes for waste—a waste that may be avoided if the 
removal is taken seriously and with the utmost care. 

Besides this use for covering clay figures, plaster of Paris 
makes an excellent base for models. Suppose again that we 
are constructing an Elizabethan street and we wish to show 
the overhanging galleries and the darkened thoroughfare. 
The models of the houses are made and the general arrange¬ 
ment prepared. We set the models so that we are looking 
down the street on to a row of houses running at right angles 
at the end. This end row will give us an opportunity of show- 
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ing the architectural design of the fa 9 ades of the houses. We 
want to place the houses so that the upper chambers almost 
meet across the street—as they still do meet in some of the 
older parts of Gloucester. We also want to have a cobbled 
roadway between the houses. The cobbles will be represented 
by gravel-stones—that is obvious. 

To get our effect we must make a tray with raised edges 
of ^ in. and of sufficient total ^vidth to hold the houses in 
the required positions. Into this tray we pour the prepared 
plaster of Paris and, before it has time to set, we gently push 
the base of each house into the coagulation. The gravel- 
stones we drop into the plaster too, and force into position 
with the thumb. Within half an hour the model is fixed. Tt 
is firmly set upon a base of solid plaster | in. in thickness. 
The model may be carried from rooih to room, even from 
school to school, with little danger of destruction—allowing, 
of course, for normal and intelligent handling. 

Furthermore, the model vnl\ stand successive colouring and 
vdll last for years. I have in my possession a model of a cave 
made three years ago. It has been to two schools and to five 
exliibitions. It has travelled miles by rail and by road—and 
all that has been done to it during its roaming lifetime is to 
give it an occasional coat of fresh paint. Tliis is all tlie more 
remarkable when one knows that the plaster in this model is 
a shell. Inside the shell is papier mdche^ screwed-up news¬ 
paper, gravel stones, pieces of bricks, and fiints. The whole 

model weighs about tliirty pounds! 

Plaster of Paris is extraordinarily cheap. It can be 
bought in large or small quantities. It must be kept dry 
before using. If small quantities are wanted, mix in a jam jar 
and then tlirow tliis jar away. If large quantities are wanted, 
it is wiser to mix a series of small quantities in succession 
than it is to mix up a pailful at once. If one has mixed a 
large quantity and sometliing goes wrong witli the model, so 
that it becomes necessary to make an adjustment before pro¬ 
ceeding with the plastering, it may be the fate of the teacher 
to return to his pail to find a quickly-setting mass instead of 
the liquid plaster wliich he can use. Such an occurrence 
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causes waste of time, and is certainly disturbing to the 
temper. It is better to work with small amounts and often, 
than it is to work with a large amount and be beaten by an 
occurrence of this kind. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

SEAT-WEAVING WITH SEA-GRASS 

C HAIRS with woven seatings are familiar sights in most 
houses, particularly those where antique furniture is 
found. These articles are homely, inviting, and very 

comfortable. , . i • 

The weaving of the seats for these charrs and stools is 

not a comphcated process, although it requires care. That 

is not at all unusual. Every craft requires care throughout 

its various stages if a botched effect is not to result. 

For seat-weaving in schools it is as well to start with 
a simple stool. The stool frame, if in birch, will measure 
12 in. X 10 in. X 9 in. and cost Is, 9d,; if in oak it wm 
measure 13^ in. X 12^ in. X 11 in. and cost 3s. These 
be admirable for a beginning, and if it is the first time that 
such work has been attempted then it is well to begm with 
birch and cover the wood with an enamel when fimshed. 

The next thing required is the sea-grass. This may be 
purchased in three varieties—thin, medium, and thick. 

The cost of the natural coloured sea-grass is about 1 Oct. 
per pound and the cost of the dyed sea-grass about Is. 5d. per 
pound. The dyed sea-grass can be purchased in green, orange, 

red, brown, blue, purple, and black. ,, 

It helps the speed of the work considerably if a wooden 

winder is used during the weaving. This holds the strands fee 
from tangle. The winder may be of any design so long ^ 
functions efficiently. The winder whioh a boy uses for In 
kite-string makes an admirable model. These ^^ers “ay Je 
made in the manual centre or they may be Purchased for the 
smaU sum of 3d., and the convenience that follows the finan 

outlayeis^ weU^o j^g^jj^n^ers and tacks. But 

not necessarily be purchased specially. The childr 
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can usually supply these, or if not, the manual centre will 
usually oblige. 

If extensive weaving is to go forward it may be advis¬ 
able to purchase a pointed dowel (this costs a penny and is of 
considerable help to the weaver) and also some bent needles. 



Fig. 124. Frame of Stooi. Seat 



Fig. 126. Showing 
HOW THE Loop- 
anchor IS Boune 


Here we have the frame of the seat of a stool. The directional The tack is inserted 

lines indicate the route taken by each strand of sea-grass as it between the loop and 

passes over and under the woodwork. It must be understood then driven into the in- 

that the strands are opened to show direction. In actual work side of the frame at the 

they will have to be closely packed. point marked A in Fig. 

A = the tack. 124. 


The last few rows of weaving are terrible at times. The bent 
needles will save fingers, time, patience, and temper. 

Now to work; 

1. Select the stool-frame to be seated in sea-grass. 

2. Select the gauge of sea-grass to be used in the weaving. 
For the purpose of this work we will select the medium brand 
in natural colour. It does not matter, however, which brand 
is used—^the principles are the same. 

3. Place the stool square-on to the weaver. Take the 
first strand of sea-grass and tack the loose end on the inside 
rail of the left hand by the top left-hand corner. (Fig. 124.) 

4. Bring the sea-grass under the rear horizontal rail, over it, 
and down to the near horizontal rail. 
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5. Pass the strand over the top of the near rail, under and 
back to the rear rail. 

6. Bind thus three times until the rear rail is joined to the 
near rail by three parallel strands of the sea-grass. The strands 
must be taut, and rxmning close up against the left-hand side 
rail. The strand has ended up at the bottom near rail. 

7. Take tliree turns around this rail, completely wrapping 
the wood. 

8. Pass at the slant across the frame and underneath to 
the rear rail. Take three turns around the wood. 

9. After the third wrapping bring the sea-grass across the 
top of the seat as in the first movement and lay three more 
strands. 

10. Wrap top and bottom rails with three turns. 

11. Lay three more full strands. 

Then continue until the whole of the seat is laid with 
strands of sea-grass, running from the weaver to the near 
rail. (For details see Fig. 124 accompanying this section.) 

The tliree turns around the wood, between the long 
strands, will serve as spaces for the insertion of the weaving 
strands. The beginner should allow a tliree-strand gap be¬ 
tween the main belts of sea-grass. After a wliile he can drop 
down to two and fijially to one. The principle in all three cases 
is the same and the effect is the same, except that the smaller 
the space between tlie main strands the tighter the appearance 
will be. 

Spacing also may be governed by the gauge of the sea- 
gi'ass used. 

We come now to the actual weaving process. If the 
foundation strands have been laid in threes the weaving 
strands will be in three also, and will pass over three and 
under tliree, forward and back across the foundation. If 
wide spaces liave been left between the foundations, then the 
fingers may lay the woven-in strands, but if the spaces are not 
wide then it is advisable to use a long needle. This may not 
be so satisfactory as using a bone knitting-needle to prise 
open the strands so as to allow for insertion. It is, however, 
impossible to lay down any rules at tliis point. The weaver 
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will be confronted by his or her own especial difficulties and 

All the seating given above consists of simple weaving 

L that CO, t can £ 

reelloiots. These will not slip and will take pressure— 
which IS useful when one admowledges that thrpu?^r^tl 

zr Mr c^lTa*:.- ~Moi: 

chh. 

room that is to receive the qtnnl Ar. tir i oiour oi the 

M a/int;it t ttow 

odvance to such an eirtent 
that the result warrants a more difficult eierS 

S? m‘; S?i?h™El??:r 

rSSe^t^qukhJ^^^^^^ firmTupX matriak oi an 

nfeTsrffi£tve"^ 

ffir crTft T word^° for ^co^mmTrStaffies and^ aU 

solely in a desire to maintain a high ^Sli^r erl^rw^rt”"® 
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TOY-MAKING 

M any have considered the making of toys an occupa¬ 
tion unworthy of schools, yet Noah’s Ark has been 
a toy for many a generation. It has amused and 
instructed and kept the child quiet, i.e., occupied so as to be 
oblivious to the mundane world around him. In this way it 
has proved itself to possess the essential qualities of a toy. 

A toy must have two attributes. It must be amusing— 
that is the predominant quality—and it must be instructive— 
that is the secondary quality. By secondary one means 
that it is not so obvious as the first. It is, however, the more 
important. 

Noah’s Ark amused because it held secrets in the shape 
of its quaint folk and their quainter animals. It may not have 
instructed in shape and form as far as the human kind were 
concerned, but its animals were animals, and the cow could 
be recognized as a cow. And that is something. 

On the instructional side, and apart from all religious 
connexions, Noah’s Ark has proved an excellent source for 
vocabulary work. The child learnt names and terms—dog, cat, 
cow, horse, roof, platform, window—and was able to handle 
and to touch each item on its first presentation. 

The only drawback to Noah’s Ark was that it often failed 
to float. The illusion was destroyed, but the vocabulary 
remained, and also an impression of the limitations of toys. 

In schools where strip-wood and ply-wood grow un¬ 
ceasingly popular the field for toy-making is amazingly 
fertile. 

Building slowly and surely one must begin with the cut¬ 
out in three-ply—or in ply-wood generally. Shapes have an 
everlasting appeal to children of all ages, and standard toys, 
i,e,, shapes which will stand erect, are like the little leaden 
soldiers of pre-War days. You can do what you like with 
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them—place them where you wish, move them as you please 
The disadvantage of the toy soldier lay in his leaden com^ 
position. A careless foot would put him hors de combat for 
ever, whereas a three-ply toy can scarcely ever be broken. 

An account of an experiment in toy-making will serve to 
snow the potentiahties of such a scheme in school. 

in Kibbo Kift held an educational exhibition at 

Whitechapel Art Gallery. The exhibition was opened by 

Dr Rouse Headmaster of the Perse School, Cambridge, with 

Lady Emdy Lutyens in the chair. The exhibition was framed 

to show the educational world what can be done along exneri- 

mental Imes by a group of people all engaged in one or 

other of the spheres of education. These people had worked 

out their Ideas together and had tried them in private schools 

and m State schools, and the work ranged over the triple 
held of science, philosophy, and art. ^ 

One section which attracted much notice was the tov 

section, and the central toy of interest was a Noah’s Ark 

(new style). In these days most subjects in school are treated 

from the evolutionary standpoint. Geography correlates with 

history m the story of the evolution of civihzations, with 

emphasis upon geographical and geological influences. The 

evolutions of crafts and industries, of towns, of ports, and of 

commerce are all treated as growth due to natural causes. 

It IS not, then, to be wondered at that the child’s love of tovs 
becomes influenced too. 

The new Noah’s Ark was not such an ark as we had those 
years ago when we delighted in the delicious smell of fresh 
pamt. It was shaped like the earth, with its physical contours 
outstanding. A break appeared at the point where the earth 
was lodged upon its stand and from this break ran a platform. 
Upon the platform m spans of geological time, stood pre- 
lustoric ammals. No cows here, no dogs or giraffes, but eLly 
forms of animal and reptile life—the brontosaurus, the sabre- 
toothed tiger, the pterodactyl, and man. As far as it was 
possible each ammal was fashioned to scale, so that it was 
possible to compare and contrast the brontosaurus with early 
man. It need hardly be said that the origin of the work lay 
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with Mr H. G. Wells and his Outline of History, a further 
example of an imaginative teacher inspiring imaginative 
instruction. The Outline has been published for years, but 
the Kibbo Kift are the only folk who have attempted to 
translate the work into terms of the class-room and the school. 
A school edition of Wells has its use, but the toy-approach 
is sounder technique. 

The diagrams given in the Appendix show how the work 
was achieved. Here we have toy-making in its twofold 
nature of an amusement and an instruction. Toys may be cut 
out of all kinds of material, especially if the flat impression is 
required. 

In the first stage toys should be flab, relying upon the 
colour for the impression. For this type of work photographs 
and drawings may be utilized wMi the maximum result. 
The photogravure reproductions of Pictorial Education, 
covers from magazines and journals of such scope as the 
Saturday Evening Post, and India, have great teaching value. 

If this type of toy is the aim of the instructor the cover 
design is clipped from its background, stuck upon ply-wood, 
and then cut out. The edges must be carefully sand-papered 
and if possible touched with enamel of a corresponding 
colour. The gloss on the enamel will pick up the polished 
surface of the print and so prevent the break into dullness 
caused when designs are touched up \vith poster-colours. 

If the toy designs are invented by the teacher or by the 
child, then poster-colour is superior to enamel. But upon 
wooden edges, on the face of which design is a print already 
coloured, enamel is the only effective colour. 

From the flat toy we pass to the working toy—the jumper. 
The popularity of this in school is assured, for its popularity 
in shops has deteriorated. For the moving toy it is necessary 
to make eacli part separately from the whole. Thus the head, 
neck and body may be all in one piece. But the arms are 
detached, so, too, are the thighs and the legs. The whole is 
strung from the back, and thus we finally get a moving toy. 

(Fig. 126.) 

Besides the fun wdiich will result there is the instructional 
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vame or accurate cutting, stringing, and colouring. And the 
subjects are manifold. Eskimos and Indians, Cowboys and 
Texans clowns and puppets, animals and birds—aU may be 
mcluded. ^d if it is the mtention of the school to self the 
preset of the craft classes, here is a certain sales line. 

tovr'^Sr^'”® ^ further, we come to representational 
toys. The representational toy of this generation appears to 



Fig. 126. A Wobkino Toy blade of Ply-wood 

front Of tho flgnre, 

behind th. a*„„1n 


fanraf-H ^' T ^^'^^ead, farmer, wife, and family; 

S toS ^ pond 

wbSVSZ tl \ introduction 

“ '“'""'^Se of things remote from his o® dinary 
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Why not apply such a principle to general school work 
tlirough the medium of the toy-making class? Create the toy 
village—both the ancient feudal village and the modem 
village, together with the village green, stocks, pillory, and 
ducking stool, the sole relics of Merrie England. So with the 
toy town and all its modern conveniences. If troops can create 
a modern town out of scraps of wood for the purpose of training 
their gunners to blow it to pieces, surely we, as teachers, can 
create such another to train our children in the amenities of 
civilization and the ennobling study of civics. 

In geography we can produce geographical toys repre¬ 
senting the lives of the races; in history we can trace the 
architecture from the cave to Bush House; we can show the 
old guild-hall and the modern town hall, e.gr., the borough 
town hall or the county hall. We can trace the evolution 
and destruction of instruments of punishment. In connexion 
with literature we can create our characters, our model 
theatres or puppet-shows. Houses of the past can be recon¬ 
structed from odd materials and the whole study vivified. 

In a Junior School it is essential that the connexion 
between the Infants and Juniors should not be broken. To 
break it is to confuse tlie child and make him fearful of the 
next move, i.e., to the Senior School. Toy-making will take 
him cheerfully along the second lap of his race toward com¬ 
merce. As an infant he has made ^vire toys and paper toys, 
he has used wood and wool, raffia and rag, and he has enjoyed 
liimself. He feels at home with a toy between his fingers, 
and if he is now allowed to use a fretsaw under careful super¬ 
vision, he will be a happy lad. And that is the true aim of 
an educational system. 
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SILK-MAT WEAVING 

T his craft is by no means common; first, becauss it is 
expensive, if real si^ is used, and secondly, because 
there seems to be httle place for silk mats in the modern 
home Strangely enough, however, where schools have prac- 
tised the craft it has been found to be a remunerative activity 

looks well when complete, especiaUy if a good colour-scheme 
ofT ; and, further, the product is distinctly 

among gift articles for Christmastide. ^ 

It is not necessary to use real silk in the weaving. Arti¬ 
ficial silk gives the same result, and is claimed by some users 
to wear longer. Wholesale buying is possible through the 
traifing foms to which many members of the teachiifg pro- 

mini^ belong, and thus the expense may be reduced to a 
i^imum. Hence, we find the craft coming within the reach 

unoi^tr^"^^^? pocket, since silk-mat weaving will never figure 
upon the syUabus as a class activity, but will become, lie 
alabaster work, the occupation of selected individuals. 

Apparatics 

It it I""- is needed. 

It IS wise to have the wood of this thickness since thinner 

ood IS apt to bend when the work reaches the middle of the 

ame, and so destroys the symmetry of the whole. This 

e may be constructed in the manual centre. It is a piece 

of construction with a practical application, and the joins 

required to fasten the comers will give the manual instructor 

occ^n for teaching the application of several joints. 

When the frame is completed thirteen nails are to be 

ffiTT ^°tbe t be placed 

i m. from the outer edge, and 1 in. apart. Thus a fence of 
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forty-eight nails appears standing erect upon a wooden 
base. This done, all is complete for the work to begin. 

The weaver will require four balls of silk or artificial silk, 
or, if this is the first attempt, darning wool may be used as a 
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A SiiiK-MAT WEiA.viNa Frame, showtno Size and Position or Nails 


substitute until all fear of error is removed. For a mat this 
size, i,e.j 12 in. square, four balls of embroidery sUk (or silk 
substitute) should finish the work. If a colour-design is to 
appear upon the work, select two balls of each colour in a 
two-colour scheme—two yellow and two black, for example. 
The colour-sclieme depends upon the ideas of the weaver. 
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Fig. 128. Frame Viewed from 
Edge, showing Nails 
Thrown Up in Silhouette 


T echnique 

in tLe first movement, and so pass 
along to the next nail. Continue in 
t^a manner until the third nail from 
the right-hand corner of the frame 
IS reached. Then stop. The first step 
in the foundation is now finished -- 

nm^T^oaUv ‘^nT ““ “"** “f 

zontally. With the same colo^ta s™k“ti“theT‘*'’ 

tofore, and continue f- left-hand side as here- 

sitrx'tfxte 

of one-colour silh. (See Fig 129 ) ° ® ^ eriss-cross ground 

endB will ceime to toSrs tlLlT tkese 

It is time now to Z Z „ 

Sir- ."“3 “ 
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Turn the frame about and work in a similar manner from the 
remaining corner. 

The foundations and diagonals are now complete. 

Turn the frame over upon its face, and bind each comer 








ml 






/ 
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Fio. 129. The Silk Mat showing the Lacings of each Strand 


of the large square with (if preferred) a different colour in 
silk. Then bind each place where cords intersect, so that all 
possibility of slipping may be removed. The binding may 
take the form of simple tying, using a reef-knot, or it may 

take the form of overseeing. 

This done, the mat is woven, and it remains to release the 
work from the wood. Carefully extract each nail in turn and 
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msert scissors in the loop that is left. Sever each cord of 
ilk thus set free and fluff the fringe to taste. 

Various colour-schemes may be used, but'the sounder plan 
hate^/®^ colours. If more colours are used they must 

velTnw sequence upon the pegs—thus: blue, green. 
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RAFFIA WORK 

OW often it is said that raffia is the curse in the life 
of the Junior Teacher! And of course it can become 
a curse if the material is not well kept and cared for. 
Yet, in experienced hands, and even in those of an inexperi¬ 
enced but enthusiastic beginner, it is a gift of the gods. 

Raffia comes to us in bundles sorted into various colours. 
It should be hung from a nail in the wall, and, if placed 
carefully, serves as a decoration. There is always a thrill in 
tlie sight of these gigantic and coloured mares’-tails hanging 
like so many scalps upon a class-room wall. And, as has been 
suggested above, oftentimes they are scalps—the scalps of 
untidy teachers. 

Raffia is a product of Madagascar. It comes from the 
raffia palm and is prepared from the undeveloped fronds by 
native labour. So tlie link with the geography lesson is 
established right away, and the child is continuing work begun 
by native hands. 

School work in raffia may be classified under five headings: 

1. Binding. 

2. Plaiting. 

3. Raffia weaving, 

4. Raffia sewing upon a canvas base. 

5. Decorative work. 

Raffia may be used for coiled basketry, but since this 
occupation has already been dealt with under that heading^ 
it will not reappear here. 

In order to cover the ground in a full and economical 
manner I propose to present the work in a series of lessons: 

1 See p. 132. 
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Series I 

A lesson framed to present the binding principle in raffia 
work. 

1. Out of stout cardboard cut a circle having a diameter 
of 6 in. Within the circle cut a concentric circular hole 
with a radius of 1 in. (Fig. 130.) 

2. Select a strand of wide raffia, hold the cardboard 
disc in the left hand, and, using the left thumb, anchor the 



Fio. 130. Showing the Con¬ 
centric CmCIiES WHICH WXLL 
Form the Base of a Raffia 

Mat 



Fio, 131. Showing the Thumb Hold¬ 
ing the First End of Raffia in 
Place, also the Path of the First 
Three Strands of Raffia when 
Bound Around the Base 


end of the raffia to the face of the base. Let the end of 
the raffia be about 4 in. long at the least, lying crosswise 
upon the cardboard. (Fig. 131.) 

3. Pass the main strand over the outer edge of the 
cardboard, under the cardboard, and through the central 
hole. Continue to do this until the end held in position 
by the thumb has been completely bound into a firm hold. 
Once this beginning is secure, the work offers no further 
difficulties. 

4. As one passes around the circle it is essential that 
each strand shall radiate from the centre as the spokes of a 
wheel radiate from the hub. To secure this—and it is 
necessary to secure this in order to produce an even 
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surface—the cardboard may be marked in quarters, 
eighths, or sixteenths. If it is the first exercise the card¬ 
board surface can be divided into sixteen sections. If a 
second exercise, eight sections will suffice. If one of 
several succeeding exercises four sections, and, finally. 



FlO. 132. SlIOWINO THE 
Base Divided into 
Sixteen Parts 

Tlje whole of the divisions are 
not «iven. 


Fio. 133. Showing the Base 
Divided into Eight Parts 




Fig. 134. Showing the CAunno.\UD Base 
Divided into Four for the Purpose of 
O uiDiNO THE Hand of the Worker 

when the cliild may be left wdth every assurance of con¬ 
tinued good work, the marks may be dispensed with 
altogether. (Fig. 130.) 

5. No joins in the raffia may be permitted. As one 
strand is finislicd the loose end must be sewn under the 
bound strands and the new end bound over as in the 
beginning. To acliieve this with a certain tightness a 
bodkin may be used. At first, however, it will fall upon the 
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teacher to finish off. Such a piece of work from the teacher 
will form the basis of a demonstrative lesson in finishing, 
as an initial lesson will serve as a demonstration in opening 
up the exercise. 

6. Binding exercises may be utilized to make table-mats 
of various shapes and sizes, and also serviette-rings. Some 
instructors will allow the pupils to make picture-frames in 
raffia. This should not be encouraged. The work is con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the medium. So, too, is the making of 
book-covers and blotting-covers. It is one of the marks 
of a good craftsman to select a suitable object for the 
exercise of his craft. It is the design of the puerile amateur, 
or the ‘stunter,’ to attempt work contrary to the nature 
of his material. 

Series II 

Work based upon raffia plaiting. 

The days are gone by when the women in the villages of 
Bedfordshire stood around their doorways or in groups upon 
the village greens plaiting straws while their tongues wagged. 
In those days industry and entertainment would go hand in 
hand, and it was no uncommon sight to see the goodman’s 
wife trudging it to market, plaiting as she went. 

But hand-plaiting is dead long since as a commercial pro¬ 
duct of the Bedfordshire lanes. Once in a while you may see 
the farm labourer, in harvest time, seated upon a cart, plaiting 
the odd straws left lying around. And as he plaits he will 
tell of his youth, of how he used to sit and plait, and how the 
good plaiter could earn ‘‘half a crown a score.” With pride 
he will tell of the help he was when the family were numerous 
and increasing, and the pay-roll diminutive. Of hand-plaiting 
to-day nothing remains save where at Eaton Bray it is culti¬ 
vated by a lady who loves her Bedfordshire and all its ancient 
crafts. There she will train young fingers to follow the tradi¬ 
tions, hoping thereby to save a folk-craft from oblivion or— 
what is worse—the tender mercies of a folk-cult. 

Plait may be made of varying thicknesses according to the 
number of strands employed and the thickness of each strand, 
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Straw-plaiting differs from raffia plaiting in that the raffia 
is already flat, whereas the straw is tubular and must be 
flattened by hand-pressure to enable the moves to be fol¬ 
lowed and the result to be even. 

Good raffia plait has tliree strands, though the common 
variety may have any number. The tliree-stranded variety 
is that generally used, and since the object of craft-work in 
schools is to produce a good product simply, devoid of all 
elaborations, we will omit any reference to plaits other than 
the three. 

To i)roduce a three-strand plait, select three good, sound 
strands of raffia, as long as the hank will permit. Tie these 
three strands at one end and complete the tying with a loop. 
The purpose of tliis loop is obvious. The strands must be 
held tightly and pulled firmly as the plait grows in length. 
To achieve tliis it is necessary to fasten the tied end to some¬ 
thing firm, equal to the strain exerted by the pull. If a nail is 
inserted between tlic folds of the plait itself, the plait is 
opened, and so loosened and spoilt. The tying up must be 
independent of the folds in the plaited raffia. Once it is fas¬ 
tened, proceed with the work of plaiting. (Fig. 135.) 

For the sake of convenience wc will number the strands 
1, 2, and 3. 1 is on the left liand, 2 in the middle, and 3 on the 
right liand. Lift the strands from their vertical position, i.e., 
the hanging position, and liold them in both hands. 1 and 2 


in the left hand, 3 in tlie right. Pass 1 over 2 and under 3. 
Pass 2 over 3 and under 1; pass 3 over 1 and under 2. 

Continue until the required length is reached. The left- 
hand strand is always passed over its neighbour and under the 
next. It is a continual application of the ‘over and under’ 
principle. (Fig. 137.) 

Once made, the uses of tlie plait vary considerably. It 
may be coiled to be made into coiled basketiy, trays, hats, 


mats, and handbags. The work is developed in the flat, like 
slab pottery, and it is then sewn into position. Tlie sewing 
should bo done with raffia of the same colour, but of very fine 
quality. The stitches should go with the main direction of the 


plait and should be inserted at an angle to avoid a direct pull. 
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If the areas, when made, are not flat enough, the work 
should be pressed. The pressure must not be too severe, lest 
the nature of the plait be destroyed. The glory of a plait lies 
in its regular and interwoven design. Destroy this, and the 
character of tlie work is destroyed too. And so vnth the craft. 


Raffia Weaving 

TJie form of weaving which uses raffia strands as a basis 
can produce some excellent results. The colours are vivid and 
the form simple, and the utility of the object woven depends 
upon the economic outlook of the weaver. 

There are two methods of weaving raffia, for the first of which 
a wooden frame is used and for the second a cardboard base. 

First Method 

It is often possible to use for one craft the apparatus 
created for another. We can do this with the first method 
of raffia weaving. When we were engaged upon silk-mat 
looming! we made for our work a wooden frame to hold the 
strands. This frame we may use again if we wish to make a 
square mat. If, however, we aim to produce a rectangular 
mat, we can make a frame after the same style, i.e., fitted ^vith 
a fence of nails. There Avill be a slight alteration, however, 
in the position of the nails, for we require nails on the short 
sides only. (Fig. 138.) 

When we string the warp into position, wo can do so by a 
series of single strings running from nail to opposite nail, or 
we can place a continuous string running to opposite nails and 
producing a serrated effect. (Fig. 139.) 

1. Decide upon the type of frame and fix the nails. 

2. Place the warp. For this twine may be used—in rural 
districts where binder tw'ine is procurable this will serve 
admirably. Its fluffy nature suits raffia very well. As an 
alternative to twine a different colour (or same colour) strand 
of raffia may be as good. It depends entirely upon the nature 
of the work in hand whether string, twine, or raffia is to be 
used as the warp. 

3. Select the coloured raffia that is to form the mat. 

^ Sco p. 187. 
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Start by inserting the raffia, threaded to a long needle, under¬ 
neath the frame so that the first stitch is around the extreme 



Fig. 138. Showing the Wooden Frame that 
MAY be used for RaFFIA WEAVING 

Note that the warp is set in parallels. 


Fig. 139. Showing a Section 
OF THE Wooden Frame with 
THE Warp Set in a Dog-tooth 

Manner 

This is an alternative to that given 

in Fig. 13K. 


left-hand strand of the warp. Allow about 3 in. for the end 
to be interwoven with the weft. This does away with all 
joins and makes for a perfect anchor. 

4. Using the threaded raffia, begin to weave over and 
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under until the first line is laid. Turn the strand around the 
extreme right-hand thread of the warp and come back—under 

and over each separate thread. 

5. At every third line of weav¬ 
ing push the weft evenly together 
so that it sits solidly and firmly, 
mat-wise. 

6. The finishing off may be 
achieved by sewing the loose ends 
into the weft, but care must be 
taken that the pattern is not dam¬ 
aged in the process. 

7. To bind the ends of the mat, 
release from the nails and bind with 
a chain-stitch, 

8. Patterns may be worked into 
the mat by a prearranged spacing 
plan drawn upon squared paper with 
colours indicated. Where several 
colours are following one after an¬ 
other in quick succession all ends 
must be concealed; all colours 
should start from tlie borders, un¬ 
less central designs are employed, 
and all work finished off with an 
invisible stitcli. l^inges may be 
added to tlie edges of mats by the 
use of a liitch-stitch. (Fig. 140.) 

Second Method 

Tlie second method for tlie weav¬ 
ing of raffia mats is the utilization of 
a cardboard base as a substitute for 
the wooden frame. To use tliis me¬ 
thod work along these lines: 

1. Having decided upon the size 
you wish tlie mat to be when 
finished, cut out in cardboard an equal shape. This shape 
may be in strawboard or thick cardboard, or the cardboard 
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one finds in large cartons, packing for gramophone records, 
or provision boxes. 

2. At each of the short ends cut a serration with spaces 
equal in distance apart to the width required by the warp. 

3. Place the warp. Begin at the top left-hand corner, 
tie the loose end of the warp around the outside serration. 
Run the string down the whole length of the cardboard around 
the bottom and opposite serration up the cardboard, round the 
next serration on the top line, down the board again and so 
on. Continue this until the whole of the warp has been laid. 
This done, work may now proceed. 

4. There are two ways of weaving in the weft. 

(a) Cut the weft into equal lengths, the width of the 
cardboard base, plus J in. on either side, i.e., if the width of 
the base is 10 in. the length of each strand of the weft will be 
11 in. 

Lay the lengths of weft ready to hand, so that time and 
energy may be saved during the weaving. 

Take strand by strand and weave it on the ‘over-and- 
under’ principle. Push the weft close together to get a perfect 
mat. Continue until the whole of the weft is laid and packed. 

To finish, bend the cardboard slightly so that the ends 
of the warp looped around the serrations are released from the 
points. A length of plaited raffia may be laced through the 
loops to hold the ends, or fringes of raffia inserted and tied 
by means of a hitch will add to the effectiveness of the work. 

Colours may be interwoven with the greatest ease. This 
is one great advantage of the equal-length weft weaving. 
The fringe should be as far as possible a contrasting colour 
to the rest of the design. 

(b) The second method for laying the weft follows the 
first in every detail save in the laying of the weft itself. The 
base is the same, the warp being laid in a similar manner. 
The weft instead of being cut into strips of an equal length 
is used in one long strand. 

The first strand of the weft should begin well in from the 
edge of the mat. This will give the hold required and Avill 
eliminate all fear of loose ends coming adrift. 
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The weft from now onward is laid evenly and tightly, 
tlircaded over and under tlie warp by means of a raffia needle. 
Keep the weft well packed and be on the look-out for any 
lateral contraction. By the very nature of things the length of 
tlie strips and the weaving itself vail tend to contract the work 
in the middle. A careful watch is all that is required to resist 
tlie contraction danger. 

Tlie finish may be as for (a), or the cliild may be allowed 
to suggest Jiis or her own finish. The main things about a 
finisli are fii*st, that it shall hold, and second, that it shall be 
decorative. 


Raffia Sewing on a Canvas Base 


Canvas for the base of raffia sevdng may be purchased in 
three gauges of mesh: coarse, medium, and fine. 

In that order work should proceed in schools, for it must 
be borne in mind that the eyes of cliildren are delicate pieces 
of machinery and should not be subjected to undue strain, 
either in details of work or in work of long duration. 

Canvas may be obtained in two colours, white or buff. 
For schools buff is the better colour. The clash between 
colours is less in evidence when the buff background is in use 
tlian when work is built up u])on the wliite. To test the 
accuracy of this statement let the tcaclier combine the two 
colours scarlet and bright blue, and work the combination 
upon eacli of the backgrounds. Upon wjiite tlie eye is dazzled 
by wliat appears to be electric sparks passing from one colour 
to the other, whereas upon the buff the background tones 
the colours and allows the work to proceed witliout the strain 
upon the eyes. Tliis must be the first consideration witli all 
teacliers who wish their children to work for anv lonffth of 

% O 

time upon colour-groups. 

The stitches that may be used for ralfia-canvas work are 
varied in form, simple in execution, and effective in finish. 


Beyond all doubt this activity gives to the cliild a knowledge 
of the decorative power of a needle, especially if circumstances 
arc such that the girl may never be initiated into the delicacy 
of decorative embroidery. 
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In work of this nature where explanation of stitches is 
required, a drawing will often become more explicit than the 
most carefully written word. The reader is therefore asked to 
follow very closely the figures that accompany this section. 
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Fio. 141. Shonvtko on the 
First Line the Appear¬ 
ance OF THE Block Stitch 

The second line shows altcrnn- 
tive lay for the raffia, producing 
a very similar cHect. 



Fio. 142. Shows the 
Darnino Stitch w'orked 
on the Over-under 
Principle 



Fio. 143. Three Differ¬ 
ent Methods of Using 
THE Cross Stitch 



Fig. 144. A Composite Drawing showing 
Two Decorati\’e Stitches 

Line A gives tiie Htrringhove Stitch, .and lino Ji a Cross Stitcii 
held together for purposes of design by a liunuing Loop Stitch. 


Where it is considered necessary a ^vritten explanation is 
added, but the drawing will be the prime explanation. 

The Bloch Stitch (Fig. 141) is formed by binding a raffia 
strand over a number of mtervening squares in the mesh of the 
canvas. It means, however, that half of the raffia used is 
wasted, for the front view is counter-balanced by a rear view 
of similar style. To obviate this waste of material and to 
produce an effect almost equal to that of the block stitch a 
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variation of stroke may be introduced. The dotted line in 
the lower part shows how this may be effected. Wide raffia 
upon medium mesh will give a really good result. (Fig. 141.) 



Fig. 146. Rapfia Design 

BASED UPON THE SQUARE 

OP Five 



Fio. 147. Raffia Design 

BASED UPON THE SQUARE 

OF Three 


m 


Fig. 14S. Raffia Design 

BASED UPON THE SQUARE 

OF Eight 
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Fig. 140. Rorder Design in 
Coloured Raffia, Developed 

IN Threes 


Fig. 150. A Tapering Design in 
Raffia with a Running Rorder 


The Darning Stitch is what its name implies—a darn. It 
is used extensively for a filhng upon a background. There is a 
link between this stroke and the raffia weaving exercises. 

(Fig. 142.) 

The Cross Stitch again is what its name implies. It is a 
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decorative stitch, and may also be used for filling in a back¬ 
ground. (Fig. 143.) 

The Herringbone Stitch is known to all needlewomen. It 
consists of a series of interloopings about one of the strands 
of the work. (Fig. 144.) 

The Running Loop Stitch used in the figure and indicated 
by the dotted line consists of a series of loops entering the 
mesh above one line, and emerging again one square to the 
rear of the entrance, under the line. The effect breaks the 
stark nature of a large pattern in cross-stitch work. (Fig. 144.) 

Decorated Work in Raffia 

Decoration in raffia work depends largely upon the 
utilization of the squares in the canvas. Because of this 
the designs will be square in motif. 

The figures accompanying this section will show a little 
of the scope afforded to the worker. Ceitain shapes and 
borders are common in all schools and to all types of work. 
It remains for the teacher and the child to invent others for 
themselves, with the limitations of the material. 

Apparatus for Raffia Work 

Coloured raffia. 

Canvas for raffia work. 

Scissors. 

Raffia needles; Dryad No. 17 for fine work. No, 14 for 
coarse work. 

Twine. 

Squared paper. 

Weaving cards. 

Cardboard shapes for raffia winding. 

Bibliography 

Raffia Work^ by Elsie Moclu'ie. 

Raffia, by R. M. Jacob (Charles & Son). 

Bast or Raffia Work, by Woutring A. Bone (Charles & 
Son). 

Raffia Work on Canvas, by Elsie Mochrie. 
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WOODWORK 


U NDER the section entitled ‘‘Handicraft Scheme” 
(p. 216) I have given a specimen scheme applicable 
to woodwork. The practical teacher desirous of intro¬ 
ducing the subject will turn to that outline for guidance. 
But, fully as it has been developed, there still remain queries 
to be answered. These queries I have analysed and here 
tabulate. I find that they fall under eight headings: 

1. Kinds of wood, their origin and uses. 

2. Gradation of woods to age of pupil. 

3. Tools necessary, and why. 

4. Joints necessary, and why. 

5. Use of fretwood in the woodwork scheme. 

6. Correlation between the woodwork centre and the 
school. 

7. Dramng and woodwork. 

8. The economics of woodwork. 

It will be seen that the ground is fairly covered by these 
licadings, and if a boy is cognisant of these facts, directly or 
indirectly, he has the foundation work necessary for a crafts¬ 
man. 

1. Kinds of Wood 

The woodwork centre needs to have a section of one w^all 
kept free of all tools, cupboards, and racks. In this space will 
hang a map of the world. It can be made of fretw'ood by a 
senior pupil. Each country should be marked in outline with 
its name indicated in plain printing, and w'here a country con¬ 
tributes to the w^orld’s supply of wood, that country will be 
marked accordingly. A countei'part of the map should be in 
the folio of every boy. Tliis map will be C 3 "clostyled upon 
drawing-paper, and as w'ood comes fresh into use the source 
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of its origin will be indicated. The note-book of the boy will 
f\n-nish all other particulars. To assist in this work the fol¬ 
lowing table has been compiled: 




Fig. 161. Planing and Sawing 

Tools: 

1. Jack Plane. 3. Marking Gauge. 

2. Marking Knife. 4. Try-square. 

5. Tenon-saw. 



Fig. 152. Chiselling and Setting-out 

Tools: 

1. Jack Plane. 4. Try-square. 

2. Marking Knife. 5. Tenon-saw. 

3. Marking Gauge. 6. Firmer Chisel. 

7. Steel Rule. 


Four kinds of wood are suitable for work in the woodwork 
centre: 

(a) Yellow Pine. 

(b) Yellow Deal (sometimes called Red Deal). 

(c) White Deal. 

(tZ) American Whitewood (sometimes called Basswood 
or Canary Wood). 

These are all sofl woods about which these additional 
notes will be useful: 
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(rt) Yelloiv Pine 

The timber of the Weymouth pine—the aristocrat of 
pines—grows to a great height and bears feathery spines. 

Characteristics —an almost entire absence of knots—the 
timber is easily worked, cuts and planes almost like cheese. 
Source of supply —North America. 


(6) Yellow Deal 

(Sometimes called Red Deal.) Tlie timber of the Scots 
pine. 



Fio. 153. OnLiQUK Planing (CiiAMraRiNo) Fio. 154. Oblique Paring 


1. Juck rianr. 

2. 'rry-siiiiiiri'. 
M.arkinp Kiiifo. 

4. M.'irkiiiu 

IN'uril (Jnvim*. 

(1. Tfii(*ii-snw. 

7. Sliootinu HourJ. 


Tools ; 1. Juck riaiu'. 

2. Try-squftro. 

3. Markinc Knifo. 

4. Markiup Giuipo. 

5. Tonon-suiw. 

Cl. Firmer Chisel. 


Characteristics —Red heart-wood—blue sap-wood—turpen¬ 
tine smell—live knots—best of the deals. 

Source of suj)ply —Scandinavia and Noidli Russia. 


(c) White Deal 

Tlic timber of the spruce pine. 

Characteristics —white silk surface—gummy ducts—dead 
knots—inferior to red deal. 

Source of supply —Northern Europe and North America. 
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(d) English Red Deal 

Note the wide annular rings (i.e., annual rings) denoting 
rapid growth. Hence this timber is inferior to that grown 
in colder chmates. 



Fig. 165. Boring and Shaping 


Tools: 

1. Brace and Bit. 4. Scribing Gouge. 

2. Bow Saw. 5. Spokcshave. 

3. Pad Saw. 6. Woodflle. 

7. Sandpaper. 



Fig. 156. 

A. Butt Joint. 

Introducing the use of shooting board, glue 

and brads 

B. Half-lap Butt Joint. 
Introducing tenon sawing. 



C. Rubbed and Butt Joint. 

Illustrates the adhesive property of glue, and 
the method of counteracting warping. 


Fig. 167. Housed Joint 
Slot cliiselling. 


(e) Decorative Woods —Oak and Mahogany 

(i) Oak. English Oak and Foreign Oak. 

(ii) English Oak —finest quality timber—difficult to work. 

(iii) Foreign Oak —Austrian oak used for commercial pm- 

poses. 

(iv) Mahogany. Easier to work than oak, but finishing is 
more difficult. Requires to be French polished. 

(v) Veneers —Decorative and expensive timbers. 
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2. Gradation of Wood 


The gradation of wood to the age of the pupil depends 
entirely upon the technical ability of the boy. There can be 



no distinct scale in the 
choice of material, since 
each boy is an individual¬ 
ist and must be treated 
according to his merits. 

The soft woods belong 
to the early stages of the 
craft. If a cliild shows 
aptitude and such an 
aptitude as to merit work 
in hard wood or decora¬ 
tive wood, circumstances 
will dictate the choice. 


Fio. 168. Stopped House Joint 

Introduction to luortiso clusolling. 


It is impossible to 
apply a yard measure to 


what is in nine cases out of every ten inherent ability or lack 
of ability. 


3. Necessary Tools 

The groundwork of 
all woodwork lies in the 
correct manipulation of 

(«) the saw, 

(6) the cliiscl, 

(c) the plane. 

To saw true and to 
plane true are the marks 
of good technique in a 
craftsman. 

Tliis accuracy can be 
learnt only in the centre 
itself. Authority is di¬ 
vided in its opinion, bub 
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TcH-»la: 

1. Mitre box. 2. Mitre shoot. $. Rebate plane. 
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more than one instructor deprecates the class-handicraft 
approach. 

Theoretically, the approach to a full woodwork course 
is from paperwork to card¬ 
board work, then to strip- 
wood, and finally to wood- 
work. This does not 
follow. Many instructors 
wish their pupils to come 
to them raw and inexperi¬ 
enced in all things save 

measuring. jgQ open mortise joint 

4. Necessary Joints 

Joints are always the bete noire of the beginner, but five 
joints are essential: 

(а) The butt joint. 

(б) The lap butt joint. 

(c) The housing joint. 

(d) The mortise and tenon joint. 

(c) The dovetail joint. 

The figures will give the necessary explanations of these 
technical terms. (Figs. 151-166.) 

Theory of Nails 

There are three lands of 
nails: 

(а) the round, 

(б) the oval, 

(c) the cut nail. 

The round nail is of 
little technical use. The 
oval gives a slightly better 
hold, but the best of the 
three is the cut nail. This 
is so made as to smash 
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across the fibre of the wood and so give an all-round hold, (See 
Fig. 167.) 

5. Use of Fretwood in the Woodwork Scheme 

The use of ply-wood in the woodwork room is beyond 
praise. A comparatively modern introduction, it has already 
established its position. 

Alder is the cheapest kind and is used largely for packing. 
Birch, mahogany, and oak are used mainly for panelling. 



Veneers are made from expensive decorative timbers and 
must be used sparscl 3 ^ 

Tlie value of the ply-wood lies in its power to resist warp¬ 
ing.^ It is non-shrinkable, and to-da^’-, when a waterproof 
cement is used for the adJicsion of the la 5 ’^ers of wood, it has 
a use in almost every sphere of woodwork. 

6. Correlation between the Woodwork Centre and the School 

The extent of the correlation between centre and school 
depends upon two very vital factors: 

(a) the personality of the headmaster of the school, 

{b) the personality'- of the manual instructor. 

1 It is ossontial that ply-wood should bo stored in a dry place, and the 
finished article kept free from moisture. Damp will tend to wiU’p the best 
ply-wood, even when modern cement has been vised in its making. 
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If these two are not working harmoniously together all 
hope of correlation is out of the question. Fortunately, feuds, 

although not unknown, are 
not usual, and there should 
be nothing to prevent full 
co-operation between the 
academic centre and the 
practical centre. 

Speaking from years of 
experience of happy associ¬ 
ations with manual centres, 
I can bear testimony to 
their usefulness. 

When we were produc¬ 
ing the play of Treasure 

Fio. 163, Mortise and Tenon Joint Isl/XTld all the weapons and 

all the scenery, which in¬ 
cluded the inn scene, the ship, and the log-cabin scene, were 



designed by the manual instructor. The boys made every part 
under his guidance, and the decoration was left to the art class. 

When producing X = 0, the Trojan wall was the work 
of the manual centre. So, too, was the scenery for Robin 


Hood^ and the many Shake¬ 
spearian plays that were pro¬ 
duced. 

Thus the plays were given 
by the boys, before scenery 
created by them, upon a stage 
which they themselves had 
made. 

Carpentry exercises were 
introduced and the boys learnt 
of new joints through the need 
for the new joint. And when it 
was finished, they saw the pur¬ 
pose of their handiwork. 

In another school, where 
we made a great number of 



Fig. 164. Mortise and Tenon, 
Haunched Joint 
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constructive models, the frame to hold the completed sets 
were made in the manual centre. 

In my present school all art apparatus—^for perspective, 
ellipses, foreshortening, group stands, human-figure stands, 
and colour-pot holders for the poster-class—has been made by 
the manual classes. The science room now possesses addi¬ 
tional apparatus, so, too, does the geography room; the 

making of which is part 
and parcel of the sylla¬ 
bus taken in the manual 
centre. 

Reading-stands for 
tlie ChildrerC s Newsjpaper^ 
extra tables for the craft- 
room, and teaching ap¬ 
paratus for a class of 
backward childi'en have 
all been made by boys in 
the woodwork centre. 

These are but a few 
examples of the many 
ways in which correlation 
between the two centres 
may be effected. The 
school has been saved 
money, which would otlierwise have come from the private 
fund, and the Education Authority has been spared expendi¬ 
ture which otherwise would have been necessary. For appar¬ 
atus desired by specialists is often costly, and what is spent 
upon apparatus by the central authority cannot be spent 
upon books. 

As I vTitc this the pupils of the senior class are busy 
making a set of eighteen drawing-boards, half Imperial size. 
The marked price of sucli a board is about tlu'ce sliil lings. 
There is a saving here of £2 lis. 0(7. which may now be spent 
upon new textbooks, additional readers, and additions to the 
reference library. 

And this practical application of a craft to the communal 





Fio. 1C5. Dovetail Joint 
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life is education in its finest sense, and fosters in each boy a 
knowledge of work well done. 

7. Drawing and Woodwork 

The drawing exercises in the woodwork centre are two-fold 
in kind. They are: 

(а) representational, and 

(б) diagrammatic. 

The representational 
drawing gives full scope to 
the imagination of the child. 

He is able to translate his 
desire into a drawing which 
resembles what it is that he 
wants. 

The diagrammatic draw¬ 
ing reduces the dream to 
bedrock and shows the 
practicality of the desire. 

The changing of a repre¬ 
sentational sketch into a 
diagram demands full know¬ 
ledge of the possibilities and 
limitations of wood. Only 
experience can instruct a 
child in that. 

8. The Economics of Woodwork 

This is a formidable title, but it is sound. It stands for 
the development of an economic sense when apphed to wood¬ 
work. 

It is easy enough to work m the material that is supphed. 
But when schooldays are over and the boy must purchase the 
wood for his needs, he finds the proposition no easy one. 

It is therefore necessary for a child to know the market 

price of the wood he is using, and the approximate cost of the 

amount he has cut. If a record has been kept of the hours he 
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Fio. 166. Dovetail Lap Joint 

Note. The dovetails have been enlarged to show 
construction. It is not intended that this diagram 

represents a perfect fit. 
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has spent upon the article, and he is allowed to calculate the 
cost at so much per hour, he will, at the end, be able to arrive 

at an approximate cost of the article if it 



Fig. 107 


Tho llomul Nail. Noto tin* 
spaco to h'tf niul risht of 
thn iiu'tal. 

Tho Oval Nail. Noto tho 
spaoc to loft aiul right of 
tho motal. 

Tho Cut Nail. No spaoo 
oxposoil. A porfoot hohl in 
the wood. 


were to be placed upon the market. Such 
an economic outlook is necessary and 
should form part of the training of a manual 
centre. 

Time in school counts for little—for 
nothing in terms of industrial worth— 
and if our schools are to become closer 
knit to industry as every portent now 
indicates, then the sooner the economic 
issue is introduced into schools the better 
will it be for the child. 

The Theory of Glue 

Glue demands a tight joint for it to 
have its full effect. The surface of the 
Avood is in the nature of things porous. The 
liquid glue is pushed into these pores and, 
Avhen it sets, the joint where the surface 
of both planes meet, is tlie sandwich cover 
of the glue, and is stronger than the wood 
itself. This is because the glue has set up 
‘runners’ from pore to pore over the in¬ 
tervening gap. 

Thus, the better fitting the joint, tho 
more effective the glue. A badly made 
joint becomes filled with the glue which, in 
itself, is brittle, and so no strength is pro¬ 
duced. 


Handicraft Scheme 

Tlic Handicraft scheme reproduced here was drawn up 
by Mr Windibank, Handicraft Instructor, Goldbeaters 
Modern School, Hendon, and is here presented by his permis¬ 
sion. 
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General. Schemes 
Aims 

1, To develop the habit of correct observation and clear 
thinking through the discipline of hand and eye training. 

2, To develop self-reliance and the will to persevere, 
since these qualities are essential for, and are rewarded by, the 
production of tangible and permanent results. 

3. To cultivate resourcefulness, adaptability, and initia¬ 
tive, 

4. To awaken an interest in, and an appreciation of, 
craftsmanship, and to cultivate a taste for the beautiful. 

5, To secure the interest and co-operation of parents, 
and thus to strengthen the ties of home and school life. 

6. To open a wider scope for the choice and development 
of hobbies. 

Correlation 

Sympathetic co-operation between the Handicraft In¬ 
structor and the School Staff to ensure that Handiwork not 
only forms an integral part of the school curriculum, but that 
it percolates into the teaching of other subjects; thus making 
more real the teaching of science and mathematics, geography, 
history, and drawing. 

Instricction 

1. Accuracy and sound construction of first importance; 
every detail of the process must be carried out with care and 
precision. Watch carefully to check shpshod methods, which 
are bound to give inferior results. 

2. Close supervision to ensure that attempts lie within 
the ability of the individual boy. 

3. Give plenty of scope to individual ingenuity in devising 

ways and means. 

4. The object to be constructed must fulfil some definite 
purpose. 

5. After the early stages the work to be carried on on 
individual lines as a wide range of ability in a class becomes 
rapidly apparent. 
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6. Keep in view: Handicraft—work of the hands; cut 
down class teaching, demonstration, theory, etc,, to the mini¬ 
mum, and encourage boys to gain skill in the practical use of 
tools and to get on to make things. 

7. Short talks on tools, timber, material, furniture, 

arcliitecture, etc. 

Tools and Technique 

Definite training in the use of tools as the need for each 
tool arises. 

Insist on the correct method of holding and using tools— 
bad habits in this respect are difficult to eradicate. 

In the early stages there must necessarily be some definite 
guidance and training in technique, viz., to be able to true a 
piece of wood, to saw square, and to use a chisel properly, 
as these form the basis of most woodwork. 

Do not, however, labour technique unduly at the expense 
of interest, or a cramping of initiative will result; boys quickly 
realize that the success of the model in hand will be enlianced^ 
by careful and correct methods, and they will readily practise 
a particular joint required in the model. 


Drawing 


Drawing must always be a preliminaiy to the work in 
hand. The standards of these drawings depend upon the indi¬ 
vidual and the stage of the class; ability to make accurate 
dra^vings will go hand in hand with general progress in handi¬ 
craft. 


Early drawings may be rough working sketches; boys to 
make finislied drawings from the actual completed model; 
these for the most part pictorial \dews. 

Later tlic boys should understand orthographic projec¬ 
tions, and make neater drawings. Oblique projections should 
be practised, but isometric should be touclied lightly. 

All drawings must be intelligible so as to form the basis 


of discussion, 

Roys should be encouraged to make designs for themselves; 
hel])fui suggestions and critieisms to be made by the teacher. 
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Objects to be Kept in View 

1, Use to which model is to be put. 

2, Beauty of design—aim at simplicity rather than 
elaboration. 

3, Due economy of time and material. 

Library 

Text-books on handicraft and design, arts and crafts, 
etc., to form a regular item of the handicraft equipment to 
stimulate interest in the arts and crafts, and to provide a 
source of reference whereby the boys may supplement their 
knowledge of the various branches of handicraft. 

Detailed Syllabus 

The svllabus is primarily a woodwork scheme, other forms 
of handicraft, viz., metalwork and the various branches of 
the arts and crafts may be incorporated as the occasion arises. 

It is divided into first, second, and third years, the latter 
in anticipation of the modification of the school-leaving age. 

The scheme is intended to be elastic both in sequence 
and in the amount of work covered during each year, as the 
skill in handicraft varies considerably between boy and boy. 
It is hoped, however, that every boy who is able to attend the 
full course will be able to cover the whole course during his 
school life. 

Closest co-operation with school subjects, especially 
science, geography, practical geometry, have been borne 
in mind in drawing up lists of suitable models for construc¬ 
tion work, and it is hoped thereby to make handicraft not only 
an adjunct to the school cimriculum but to add a living 
interest to other school subjects. 

First Year 
Drawing 

Simple hand sketches; mainly by pictorial views to 
serve as working drawings, and to ensure enough detail for 

discussion. 
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Rectangular prism, pictorial view, later more accurate 
oblique projections. 

The ellipse, string method of striking out; determination 
of foci. 

Simple plans and elevations with knowledge of scale¬ 
drawing (collaborate mth drawing master). 

Sketches of tools and parts of tools. 

Talks and Discussions 

Trees: deciduous, coniferous, and evergreen. 

Timber structures: medulla; spring and autumn wood; 
annual rings; cambium layer; medullary rays. 

Soft woods: deal, Scots’ pine (red or yellow deal); Spruce 
pine (white deal). 

Tools: Jack plane: special care of its vulnerable parts; 
the cutting iron and back iron; the moutli with relation to 
cutting as opposed to splitting. 

The saw: (a) rip, (b) cross-cut; the different actions 
involved. 

The chisel; (a) bevelled, (6) flat; its uses. 

Nails: round, oval, cut; principle involved. 

Glue: its manufacture; method of maldng glue; method 
of using. 

Tool-ivork 

Marking of timber. Planing exercises, introducing use 
of tlie square, and marking gauge. Sawing exercises. Use of 
marking knife. Cliiselling exercises, (a) horizontal, (6) vertical, 
(c) oblique. Invariably insist on the work being set out, 
e.g.y always 

(а) saw to a line, 

(б) plane to a line, 

(c) chisel to a line. 

Use of brace and bit and spokeshave. Joints i Butt and 
half-lap butt (nailed and glued). Housing and stop housing. 
Tool grinding, 
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Construction 

Science apparatus. Wooden blocks 

(а) irregular shapes, 

(б) cubes, 

(c) prisms, rectangular, triangular, pentagonal, hex¬ 
agonal. 

Gas-jar measurer, divided rods, nailed boxes for apparatus, 
T.T. stand, calipers. 

Practical Geometry 

Rectangular and irregular figures cut in three-ply wood. 
Circles and ellipses. School apparatus. Notice boards. Models, 
Boys’ own choice. Simple brackets and articles involving use 
of one piece of timber. 

Second Year 
Drawing 

Sketches of tools: planes, saws, chisels, etc., sections to 
illustrate principles involved. Sketches of models for discus¬ 
sion. Orthographic projections of models to be constructed. 
Special practice in projecting end elevations on the ground 
line. Drawings to be made to scale. Enlargement of details 
to make clear structure required. Oblique projections of 
geometric figures. Designs. 

Discussions 

Timber seasoning: (a) Air, (6) kiln drying. Heart wood. 
Sap wood. Heart and cup shakes. Hard woods: oak, beech, 

birch, ash. 

Decorative woods: mahogany, walnut, yew. 


Tools 

Cutting tools. The grinding edge. Cutting edge. Angle of 
bevel. The guillotine cut. Iron planes as compared with 
wooden. Abrading tools. Peculiar and special uses. 
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Finishing 

Stains. Filling. Polishing (wax). Varnishing. Treatment 
of individual woods. Period furniture. 

Fittings 

Hinges, locks, knobs, etc. 

Tool-exercises 

Mortise chisels, cutting and lever action. Gouge paring 
and scribing. Use of file for abrading only. The rebate plane. 
Mitre. Sawing and shooting. Screws; principles involved, 
correct method of fixing. Joints. Mortise and tenon. Simple 
bridle. The dovetail. Rubbed butt joint. 

Design. Stencil. Grinding of tools. 

Construction-work 

Science apparatus. Replace earlier work by work showing 
improved technique and design, viz., prisms might be hollow 
and watertight. Divided rods mounted on metal pivots. 
Pulley-stands and inclined plane. Pulley-wheels. 

School apparatus. Key-boards. Ink-stands. Pencil-stands. 
Red-cross box. Models of boy’s own choice, viz., picture- 
frames, trays, pot-stands, handkerchief-box. Specimen-cases, 
etc. 

Third Year 
Drawing 

Sketching more difficult objects, viz., carving and cornice 
moulding. Designs. Inlay designs. Examples of craftsman¬ 
ship in antique furniture, etc. Orthographic projections of 
geometrical bodies. Sections on new ground lines. Isometric 
and oblique projections. Stencil-work. 

Discussions 

Shrinking and warping of particular timbers. Effect of 
veneering with regard to warping. IMethods of combating 
defect. Timber and joints used in joinery compared with 
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those used in cabinet work. Ply-wood, its peculiarities; 
methods of making, treatment in finishing. Veneers: knife 
cut, saw cut. Diseases of timber, dry rot, worm in wood. 
French polishing: filling, fatting in, bodying up, spirit 
staining. 

Period furniture: characteristics, the age of craftsman¬ 
ship, beauties of the antique, danger of elaboration. Machine 
made furniture, modern finishing. Spirit varnish. Cellulose 
finish. 

Tool-work 

Tenon- and mortise-frames, haunched tenon. Rebated 
frames. Scribed moulding. Tongued and slot screwed butt 
joints. Raised and sunk panels. Chip carving. Mitred. 
Bridled. Dowelling, Stringing. Banding, and inlay. Lapped 
dovetail. Tool-sharpening. India and Turkey stones. Saw 
sharpening. 

Construction 

Science. Water-pressure box. Apparatus to show parallel¬ 
ogram of forces. Inclined plane. Moments of force. Box 
periscope. Colour disc. 

Geography. Stephenson’s screen. Cyclometer. Barometer 
frame. Box for rain gauge. Apparatus to show varying 
lengths of day. Boy’s own models. 

Light furniture. Crystal wireless sets. Stools. Wireless 
cabinets, brackets, etc. 
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RUG-MAKING 


I N the past rug-making has been fro^vned upon by authori¬ 
ties on the plea that such an activity is not a basic craft. 
While preparing to admit that rug-making may not be 
a basic craft in these islands, I would draw attention to the 
fact that in some parts of the world it is so. Climate, social 
requirements, and racial propensities all contribute to what 
shall or shall not be termed basic, and as teachers of crafts 
we are not solely concerned ^vith purely national activities. 
It is right and proper that national crafts should be fostered 
and wherever possible revived, but again let me sound the 
wai'ning. We must never allow our love of a craft to deteriorate 
into a craft cult. The cult stage is the dead end of an evolu¬ 
tionary process that should, by the very nature of tilings, 
result in a furtherance of creation. 

So I ivrite of rug-making, careless of authority and its 
heavy displeasure. I want children to be finger-busy, I want 
the products of their several industries to be of use in their 
liomes and in the school. I am not interested in craft for 
craft’s sake, but in craft for the sake of service, service to 
the individual and the community. A child who works at a 
craft merely for exhibition, i.e., for stunt purposes, is wasting 
his time. 

Rug-making may be attempted in several waj’S. All are 
practicable witliin tlie walls of a school, all are capable of 
producing serviceable articles as they finish under the hands 
of the craftsman. 

I, Simple Rug-weaving 

1. Take a piece of strawboard and cut to the size required. 
For a serviceable mat use the full size strawboard as supplied 
to schools (25 in. x 30 in., thin, 2d, per sheet, medium 3rf. 
per sheet, tJiick 4rf. per sheet). The thin gauge is difficult to 
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hold but may be used. The better gauge is the medium. Do 
not use the thick unless the teacher has decided to make a 
series of mats from the same board. 

2. Serrate the ends of the cardboard, allowing a haK-inch 
space between each cut. 

3. Lay the warp. Loop the beginning of the warp strand 
around the top left-hand corner. Bring the strand down the 
cardboard, around the serration opposite at the bottom end, 
up across the cardboard around the next serration next to the 
loop hold, down across the cardboard, and so on, until the 



Fig. 168. The Craft Table Set for Ruo-makino 

A, the table; B, the gauge; C, the hank of wool; D, strands of cut 
wool; Bf the canvas base; F, the prepared pattern drawn to scale. 


whole of the upper surface of the cardboard is covered with 
parallel strands. The warp is then laid. Finish off with a 
hitch knot around the last serration and the strand itself. 

4. Get a long needle such as is used for bead-looming, or, 
better still, get a thin meat skewer in metal with a looped end, 
and use this as the shuttle. 

5. Loop the weaving colour into the circular head of the 
skewer. 

6- Begin to weave, using the darning stitch. 

7. The warp may be of fine string or coarse upholsterer’s 
thread, or binder twine (in rural schools). 

8. The weaving to be done in wool, as is used for wool rugs. 

9. When the weaving is complete bend the cardboard 
‘ loom ’ so as to release the warp from the serrations. Lay the 
weaving out flat, and sew a strand of wool through the loops 
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released for the serrations, binding each one on to the under¬ 
side of the mat or rug. 

10. If considered necessary, bind the ends with coloiired 
canvas. 

11. To introduce patterns into the work it is possible in 
the easy stages to develop left to right motifs only. All joins 
must be accurately made, using a reef-knot. All colours 
must start flush with the edge and end flush with the edge. 
Jazz effects of colour beginning and ending in the middle of 
the pattern are not desirable. 

II. Rug-making on a Canvas Base 

Viewed from one angle, rug-making on a canvas base is 
beginning work ^vith the warp already laid. But there is 

"LT 1^,0. Ut9. Thk Eni> Vikw of thk 
Wooden Oadok. \ \ in. Hioh, jV. 

Wide, and S in. Long. 

This RauRC may be purchased or it may 
be made in the manual centre. 

more in it than this. The warp itself is interwoven already 
and the wliole surface is matted wth transverse lines dividing 

it into small and perfect squares. 

The teacher who is to attempt this tj’pe of ‘weaving 

sliould equip the child with: 

1. Tlie coarse canvas of a size equal to the desired dimen¬ 
sions of the finished rug. This may be pui'chased in four 
widths, viz., 36 in., 27 in., 18 in., and 12 in,, and the price 
varies proportionately. 

2. Squared paper such as is used by the needlework class 
for plotting out dress-patterns. Failing a supply of tliis 
in the school ordinary graph-paper may be utilized, but the 
child is more assisted if the gauge of the graph-division is 
wide. Failing either of these, the pupil sliould be encouraged 
to draw his own graph-paper for the purpose, dividing it up 
into ^ in. squares. 

3. The wool. The teacher is advised to purchase straight 
wool and to buy it from a reliable craft firm. Ordinary wool 
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shops do not understand the technical needs of the rug- 
weaver. 

4. A wool-gauge. The wool-gauge is a device invented 
for the true cutting of wool into accurate lengths. It is essen¬ 
tial that the wool shall be so cut, uneven lengths make good 
work impossible. The gauge is simply a piece of wood grooved 
upon one edge. The wool is wound around the gauge and 
then cut along the groove. It falls away in equal lengths 
and is ready for work. These gauges are not ex¬ 
pensive to buy, or they may be constructed in 
the manual centre. It is wiser, however, to pur¬ 
chase one first for the sake of the work. After that 
the purchased gauge may be used as a pattern. 

5. The wool-hook. Several varieties are upon 
the market. The best kind is that known as the 
Spring Latch. This is fitted with a spring latch, 
which obviates all catching on the canvas. A large 
crochet-hook will suffice, but the work proceeds 
at a slower pace and is more tiring. 

6 . The pattern. This should be worked out 
to scale upon the squared paper and coloured. It 
gives the child a plan of his activity and a glimpse 
of the result toward which he aims. 

III. The Process 

1. Draw the pattern to scale. 

2. Cut the wool. pjo 170 xhe 

3. Cut the canvas. Weaving Hook 

4. Set* t/llC tarblG. Craft Work 

5. Take up the latch-hook and the canvas. 

Insert the latch-hook under the first strand of canvas that 
runs from left to right. Raise the hook up again between the 
strand and the next farthest from the worker. 

6 . Take a length of wool. Double it to form a loop. Put 
the woollen loop into the metal loop of the tool. 

7. Pull gently through so that the loose ends of the wool 
fall on one side of the canvas strand and the woollen loop falls 
on the other. 
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8 . Push the metal tool forward so that it can catch the 
loose ends. Pull these hack toward the worker, and through 
the woollen loop. 

9. Release the tool and tighten the hitch with the fingers. 

10. Pass to the next square and repeat. 

11 . Left and right hands work in unison. The left hand 



Fio. 171. Siiowiyo the Various Strokes that ark Made 

TO Pull the Wool into Position 

1. The insertion of the iiook. 

*2. The first pull tlirouRh. 

3. The pushing up of the hook, and tho capturing of the loose ends of the wool. 

4. Tho final pull through, with the loop made that Is to hold the strand Into 

position. 


acts as the anchor hand and the right hand as the operator. 
One piece of wool is used to each square. 


IV, Notes 

1. No clipping should be necessary if the work has been 
executed with an even touch. \Vliat is the use of cutting wool 
into equal lengths if the wool is again to be trimmed? 

2. The opening movement for each rug should be worked 
as follows: 

(a) Double the ends of the canvas xinder the main 
fabric and work the fii'st line or two of wool tlirough the 
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double thickness. This prevents a frayed base and gives 
a ready bound edging. 

(b) Work starts from the bottom right-hand corner of 
the canvas. 

3. Shake the finished mat gently and remove loose strands, 

etc. 

4. ‘ Polish ’ the surface with a soft hat brush. 

5. Line the underside of the mat with canvas, hessian, or 
other strong material. This is bound on to the mat by the 
oversew stitch in the same colour wool as the work. 

See Fig. 168 for the ideal lay-out for the weaver’s table. 
Fig. 169 showing the gauge, Fig. 170 showing the latch-hook, 
and Fig. 171 giving an operative series of strokes necessary to 
the work. 


APPENDICES 

I. APPARATUS FOR THE ART-ROOM 

A RT-ROOMS in the general run of school life are ordinary 
class-rooms, plus a few geometric models. Very few 
^ schools are fortunate enough to possess a room used 
exclusively for art, although there are signs that such rooms are 
becoming more common. The arts-and-crafts room should be 
the most spectacular room in the school, for it is a workshop 
and an exhibition in one. This combination is not achieved 
with any great ease, for both subjects demand room and more 
room. A compromise, to be effective, must needs cramp both a 
little. However, in this section I assume the normally accepted 
type of art-room, i.e., the class-room. 

Certain apparatus is necessary for good w'ork just as cer¬ 
tain laboratory apparatus is essential for good results in 
science. At various points in this work I have described, with 
details of construction, types of apparatus required by different 
])hases of school art. Tliese are the perspective apparatus, 
based upon the square and the circle, and the vertical cubic 
column to teach line direction above and below the eye-level. 
All this is technical apparatus (see Vol. III). A certain amoxint 
of practical apparatus is required and is described here. 

The class-work will include model-drawing, composite 
groups, and colour-groups. These groups should be set up, 
w'herever possible, several days before the lesson in order to 
familiarize the child w'itli the w'ork. This demands a special 
model stand as given in Fig. 172. Made wdth a common wood 
base and a three-ply back, it is part of tlio permanent furni¬ 
ture in an art-room. The back may be lunged to allow of a 
flat packing, or it may be fixed. Tliere should be four of these 
stands to every class-room where art is taken. They are cheap 
to construct, may be made in the woodwork centre, and are 
w'itliin tlie capabilities of a first-year student in carpentr 3 \ 
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If four are made, then two should be sectionalized. The 
upright wall should be squared off in 6-in. squares. This 
enables the child to view the model as a scout views a land¬ 
scape through a section-screen. One of the most useful hints 
given to learners of map-making is that which shows them how 
to wire the end of a matchbox cover, and, using the cover as a 


telescope, draw the landscape square by square as it appears 


to the eye. The principle is 
the same in the sectional¬ 
ized model-stand. The back 
is divided into 6-in. squares, 
and the child’s page is 
divided into 6-in. squares 
from the parting line which 
separates foreground from 
background, i,e,, at the 
point of the right angle in 
the model. 



The value of such a three-ply wood 

The background is sectionalized, and the book 

division lies in tne concen- used by the cluld is divided in a corresponding 
. . manner. (See Fig. 174.) 

tration upon proportion 

that must inevitably follow. It is a mechanical device leading 
to a nicety of judgment. That is why two should be sec¬ 
tionalized and two not. The course will begin with the squared 
stands and end with the blank stands, thus providing a logical 


ending to a mathematical beginning. 

A second type of model-stand is that used for fruit or for 
simple shapes, z.c., one not to be used for composite models 
but for studies. Fig. 173 will give all the necessary details. 
This stand, too, may be used for ‘shut-eye’ work. Suppose 
that the lesson is a drawing study of a pair of phers. The 
pliers are placed erect upon this second type of stand. At the 
end of the time given for examination the model is hidden 
by a sheet of cardboard, but not moved. The cardboard can be 
moved and replaced ad infinitum, and the model is never 
disturbed. Thus a uniformity of position is maintained and 
the work may be checked at any moment. The “Please, sir, 
it’s moved!” cry cannot be heard again. 
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So much, then, for the small stands. One more stand is 
wanted. It is large and it is cumbersome, but it is essential. 
This is made vnth a solid base and a three-ply back and 
measures 6 ft. high by 4 ft. or 5 ft. broad. It is to be used 
for the study of the human figure. (Fig. 175.) 

The lesson is to make an outline-dra\\ing of William Watts. 
He is a well-built lad of thirteen years, tall for his age, but 
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Fio. 173. A Smai.l Model- 

STAND, OiviN(j Front View 
AND Side ^'IK^v 


typo of staiul Is Invahiublo for 
tho inomory-ilrawinn oxorolsos whvn 
linkoil with *sluit-oyo’ ilrawiiiK. and 
'inomory* dra^v^n^(. 



Fio. 174. Child’s Duawino-page SKi'TioNAUZED in 

rilKPAUATION FOR MoDKL-WORK WITH THE SQUARED 

Model-st.and 

The same dividing of the ivage with the news^ry dlfTerrnee in 
protH^rtions are wanttnl for hmnan-tigure work when the sec¬ 
tional apivaratus is iiseil. 


proportionate. He stands upon the base, and the wall of the 
stand rises behind him. This wall is squared with 1-ft. squares, 
and the paper before the class will be squared in like manner— 

that is their first piece of work. 

They look at the model and they see wliich squares are 

hidden by the boy and which are not. They find how^ broad 
he is in relation to lus height, what proportion of the full 
height is occupied by the length of leg from sole to liip, and 
so on. They draw what is plainly put before them and they 
learn propoif ion as they draw', 
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The attitude can be changed. So, too, may the costume. 
Life-groups come within the reach of every school, and the 
bogey of the human shape is largely removed. 

Such a method allows of several treatments. The work can 



Fig. 176. A Sectionalized Stand 4 ft. by 6 ft. to be ttsed in Hijman-pigtjre 

Drawing, and Described at Length in the Text 

The base is of ordin-ary wood, but the rear wall is of three-ply or a substitute. 

become a detailed representation of the model, it can appear 
in water-colour, it can become a silhouette, a pastel-sketch, 
a cut-out panel. Colour may be introduced by costume and 
action by pose. It offers a wide field to a fertile mind, and a 

pleasurable study to the class. 

The art-room should possess one or two correct drawing- 
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desks at least. These should be collapsible, to allow for the 
other lessons being free from obstruction. 

A poster-colour cabinet is wanted, and one to hold Indian 
inks, brushes, and pens. Brushes and art pens must never be 
mixed with the ordinary school stock. They are delicate tools 
fashioned for delicate work. One would not put a violin in 
a tool-case—why a paint-brush in a pen-box? 

Model-stands to fix upon the desk may be bought, and are 
necessary for nature studies. Waterpot holders and paint-pot 
holders arc a stern necessity. The most careful child will 
turn forgetfully in his absorption in his work and send his 
neighbour's pot groundward. Genuine accidents are more 
frequent than those which arise from carelessness. If possible, 
the teacher should avoid the possibility of accidents. 

Where artistic crafts are included in the syllabus a bench 
is necessary and also a trestle-table. If a spinning-wheel is 
part of the property of a school this should be placed upon 
a slightly raised rostrum for protection and also to focus 
attention. For spinning, besides being a symbol of creative 
industry, is the symbol of grace itself. The wheel and bobbins, 
the action of the frame, and the twisting thread all create the 
poetry of motion, 

I can see the reader’s eyebrows beginning to rise in 
wonder. How is one to get all this apparatus into one class¬ 
room and to leave enough room for the class! The answer is 
that the model-stands, the perspective-stands, the drawing- 
tables, and tlic trestle-tables are all collapsible. Rarely vdll 
all the a])paratus be required at the same time, and, except for 
exhibition work, it will seldom be on view. 

'J'ho vital thing in a room where art is taken as a main 
subject is that all the requisites shall be available at any 
moment. Nothing annoys a teacher more than the want of 
apparatus at the crucial moment, and an annoyed art-teacher 
is going to influence the products of his class. 

The atmosphere must be one of tranquil industry. Cliil- 
dren may confer with one another only so far as the work 
demands such a reference. Idle clutter-chatter should not 
be allowed in an art-room. But it is a good idea to have a 
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social gathering to discuss and to talk after school hours in 
the art-room. Only the keenest will stay, and they will be of 
a calibre worthy of the sacrifice of the teacher’s time. 

Art and industry are sjmonymous in the craftsman’s mind. 
And if the child is to be a craftsman he must recognize that 
as an infallible truth. 
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II. THE THEORY AND BALANCE 

OF A PICTURE 


A PICTURE is an attempt to express a subject of especial 

interest to the artist. It may be in outline, in mono- 
^ chrome, in black and wliite, or in colour. The medium 
depends upon the mood and temper of the artist. 

There will be as many subjects as there are artists, and 
interpretation will vary as the artists differ in feeling. The 
picture may be executed in a pictorial (or photographic) 
representation, or it may be in line. It may be cubist, im¬ 
pressionist, or expressionist. Men may be drawn as faces 
surmounting bodies or as blocks surmounting bodies. In 
whatever form the picture appears it shows the reaction of 
the artist toward the external world. Thus some artists will 
be content to show real life, while others will attempt to show 
the underlying spirit of real life. Hogarth was expressive in 
portraying vice as Epstein is expressive in portraying spirit. 
Hogarth was of the eighteenth century as Epstein is of the 
twentieth. 

The nineteenth-century architecture was expressive of the 
solidity of the century as the twentieth-century architecture 
is expressive of our own age. The nineteenth century was 
occupied with, sohdity, with space to expand. We are con¬ 
fronted with the problem of small ground-space and compli¬ 
cated organization which requires room. Thus we find tall 
buildings upon small foundations deeply set. Our age is 
typified by the conquest of space and shape by girder and 
concrete. The nineteenth century, with room to move, 
expanded its architectural chest in the form of porticos. 

In a word, the art of an age, whether manifested in picture 
or building, expresses the spirit of the age. 

This does not preclude the artist who revolts from the 
tendencies among contemporaries from seeking his inspira¬ 
tion in the past. Nor, on the other hand, does it prevent the 
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modern artist from turning prophet. A Wellsian artist, for 
instance, may look into the future and paint what the pro¬ 
phetic vision reveals. We have an example of this in the 
A.n. 2030 posters exhibited by Greenly in Pall Mall East. 

Creative art is in a state of perpetual flux. It is never 
complete in its expression and never satisfied with the result. 
Methods and modes may change with the changing outlook, 
but art remains. 


With the child there is little place for the abstract in 
art. Living in a concrete world he thinks, dreams, and draws 

in concrete images. He will crowd ^ - 1 - j. 

into a picture a wealth of detail, A A 

much of which may be irrelevant to / \ / \ 

the subject. The teacher’s work j \ / \ 

therefore is twofold. He must direct 

the pupil toward relevancy and he _ 

must teach balance. The need for 

, • i_ • XU X Fig. 176 . The Balance 

relevancy is obvious to the most 

incapable of art teachers, but balance is slightly more difficult. 

To illustrate the teaching of balance I give outline lessons 
which I use with every class taking pictorial work and illus¬ 
tration. The principle of the exercise may be applied to 
every group-model exercise, and all forms of work that weld 
together various units into a composite picture. 


Lesson I 

The main purpose of this lesson is to teach the construction 
of a good picture. 

1. Upon blackboard show sketch of a scene (a) with correct 
balance, (6) badly composed. 

2. Build up the correct grouping. 

(a) Begin with the Egyptian hieroglyphic symbol of ‘The 
balance’ (Fig. 176); show how the ‘ghost’ of this sign is over 
every good picture. Use school examples and also plates 
taken from any good art publication. As a practical means of 
emphasis the balance may be cut out of the cardboard and 
superimposed upon each plate as it comes up for analysis. 
It is obvious that such a piece of apparatus must be in skeleton 
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form, for any shape which obscured part of the picture would 
be defeating its own ends. After a series of analyses to note 
that balance can be obtained and maintained by colour- 
masses, shadow-masses, as well as by concrete objects, begin 
to build up original work. Fig. 177 shows the unbalanced 
picture. Add a cloud-form, Fig. 178, and we get a balance 
that is pleasing. Fig. 179 gives another unbalanced form. 
Add the background and we get a pleasant view. This should 
be worked out upon the blackboard in full view of the class 
and with a running commentary. (Fig. 180.) 

(b) Allow class to try the exercise for themselves. A 
copy of the blackboard exercise may be made, to be followed 



Fio. 177. Unbalanckd Picture Fio. 178. Hauancko Picture 

by one invented by each pupil, and the invention-stage may 
become tlie second shape witliout the copying preliminary. 

(c) Develop tJie work into the next stage of landscape. 

(d) Give free illustration from Bobin Hoodj Bobinson 
Crusoe, etc. Outline work only. Colour in flat-wash tech¬ 
nique to follow at a later stage. 

Lesson 11 

Trace out the same principle using cast sliadows as balance. 
Fig. 39 shoAvs a jug in outline. Fig. 181 shows the jug in 
colour-mass witli the sliadow making a perfect balance. 

It is essential tliat tlie cliild should be trained so that 
application becomes meclianical. Such an exercise and such 
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technique would not be necessary if every child were an un¬ 
spoiled artist. I am convinced that every normal child is an 
artist. The fact that so few children can draw points to 
faulty teaching. This lends point to an observation made by 
Professor 6izek when addressing teachers at a conference at 
Dobling: “ People make a great mistake in thinking of child- 
art merely as a step to adult art. It is a thing in itself, quite 
shut off and isolated, following its own laws and not the laws 
of grown-ups.” This is a bold and pregnant saying, and one 
which must give all teachers furiously to think. We must 
introduce principles only when the child’s work is held up 



Fig. 179. Unbai..\nced Picture Fig. 180. Balanced Picture 


from self-expression through lack of knowledge. The child is 
not a little man. The child is a child, inhabiting its own world 
and largel 3 ^ contemptuous of the adult. The physical changes 
which are soon to grip a child in a merciless stranglehold may 
make or mar him. At that point the influence of the adult 
is at its maximum. A thoughtless word, a foolish gesture, a 
too sordid outlook, will warp the child’s development and 

make him incapable of real maturity. 

Professor 6izek claims that the change is manifest in the 
work of his pupils. He cites one—Helena Klaunzner, a Tyro¬ 
lese girl living in Vienna, who drew upon her pure heritage 
(reines Erbgut) for her inspiration. Being a child of the sod, 
she had the rhythm of the soil and she drew with the spirit 
of the soil. When adolescence came upon this child, her erst¬ 
while strong and vigorous work became weak and sentimental. 
When the pangs had passed she regained her strength and went 

forward. 
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But it must never be forgotten that if Helena KJaunzner 
had nob had a normal healthy adolescence, she would not— 
could not—have returned to her art. Beyond doubt she would 
still have wielded the pencil and brush—but to what purpose? 
The spirit of the soil would have been crushed by the curse of a 
thwarted and warped physical development, and the weak, 
sentimental characteristics of this changing period would have 
remained. 

So we have to be careful. We cannot twist the stalk of 
a growing flower to make it see the sun from another angle. If 
we do, we snap the stalk and the flower is useless. We turn 
the plant slowly every day, achieving the desired result by 
subtlety. 

Bibliography 
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^ ITERATURE lends itself so completely to correlation 
I ^vith both art and handicrafts that one grows amazed 
that so little work is attempted along these lines. It 
may be possible that this form of correlation has been ne¬ 
glected for so long owing to the reluctance of most of our 
schools to study literature /or enjoyment's sake. One must 
be strongly and deeply moved in order to create, and no one 
can claim that a great degree of enthusiasm has been expended 
upon our native tongue in art-form. As I have written else¬ 
where, I have been confronted with senior scholars to whom 
Beowulf was unknown and Sindbad the Sailor an indistinct 
memory. Yet where are there two more colourful stories, 
simply asking to be expressed in some three-dimensional 
form, than these? It may be that teachers in the past, due 
no doubt to the pressure of circumstances, have viewed 
literature either as a study or as a story. Actually, literature 
is the intermingling of both of these. We see the study 
aspect when we consider questions of style and observe 
literary evolution. All this leads to the chronological treat¬ 
ment of literature.^ 

i^he story is the mind and emotion of the writer crys- 
t^lized in art-form, and at this point literature and art 
draw near together. When we set out to give a new expres¬ 
sion to The Song of Beowulf, our starting point must of neces¬ 
sity be the story. We take that as a foundation and strive 
after a second or a third or a fourth method of telling it, so 
that the spirit may be preserved, and that the interest of the 
audience may never flag. That is the whole motif of the 
attempted correlation between art and htera,ture, or handi¬ 
craft and literature. Interest must be maintained at its 
original pitch. If such results from the combined activities 
of teacher and taught, then the correlation has succeeded and 


III. ART, HANDICRAFT, AND 

LITERATURE 
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the subject intensified. It should be possible to write ‘electri¬ 
fied’ in place of ‘intensified,’ for that expresses the result of 
successful experiment in the world of literature.]/ 

As all this is obvious, especially to the literatvire specialist, 
it grows stranger still that the world of ‘literary’ handicraft 
(to coin an awkward plirase) is largely unexplored. 

The child, bursting \rith energy, must have that energy 
diverted into creative planes. Where can such a plane be 
found that is more akin to the cliild’s own spii’it, and of 
greater educational value than in the correlation between 
literature and handicraft ? The child, as a lover of story, will 
become the creator of a story-world, and so ultimately of 
story itself. Muscles, mind, and spirit alike become co¬ 
ordinated in a forward movement following upon a creative 
impulse. 

Tlie various lands of art-forms applicable to literature are, 
roughly, four: 

1. Posters. 

2. Cut-outs. 

3. Model theatres. 

4. Masking. 

And licrcunder are given details of each class of acthfity: 

1. Poster-work 

Tlic technique of poster-work is fully explained under the 
section Poster-work for Schools^ so repetition would be pur¬ 
poseless. But it may be noted here that there are two forms 
of posters for use in class-work—the copy and the creation. 

There seems to exist a sense of sliame over copied work, as 
if it were something essentially inferior. Why this shouki be 
so I do not know, for a copy is a copy, and if the original is 
good art, and the copy good craft, where, then, is the need 
for apology? The sccvot of the value of copying hes in the 
standard accepted in the original. It is witliin the reach of 
every teacher who can draw, and it is a means of brightening 
the lives of both scliolar and teacher. The difference between 

' Vol. 111. 
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druwwg and. cTcatioTi should be noted. For every teacher 
who can create there are hundreds who can draw, and if a 
teacher cannot create, there is no reason why he should not 
draw. 

To draw may mean to copy, and again there is no reason 
why copying and enlarging for school purposes should not be 
done in a wholesale manner. It is left to the honesty of the 
copyist to indicate the origin of his work by some form of 
acknowledgment. To create, on the other hand, is to express 
one’s own reactions to given stimuli (in the case in point, 
to literary stimuli). This presupposes a power of articulation. 
One meets with very many teachers who say, “ It is impossible, 
I cannot draw.” They do not mean what they say. They are 
using a conventional phrase which stands for “It is impossible, 
I cannot express myself.” And that from an art teacher would 
be fatal to good teaching. But I do not believe a single soul 
exists who is in that position. Given normal health and an 
active mind, individual expression will come. There is a great 
satisfaction in the making of a good copy. One has only to 
watch the face of the students as they sit at their easels 
striving to reproduce the work of the great painters exhibited 
in the national galleries, to feel the creative fire that burns 
^vithin. Some day that &e will break through. Some day the 
copyist will emerge creator. The urge to create comes at 
weird times and from unusual angles. So the teacher may 
never be ashamed of good copying. It must be good, however, 
and the technique neat and ‘tight.’ There must be no in¬ 
determinate lines and no indefinite curves. A child is himself 
a born copyist. That is how he learns to speak, to walk, to 
run, to do, to be. If his model is weak, the copy will be weak. 
If a teacher exhibits an example of his own work, that work 
should set a standard higher than that which existed before. 
The teacher is the child’s great stimulus toward progress. If 
the stimulus is faulty, how can the child be blamed? 

Delving further into this problem of the copy, there 
appear to be two methods applicable to school use. The first 
is the direct method, the second the sectional method. 

The direct method will appeal to the teacher who claims 
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to be able to draw, but who is not able to create. If a copy 
is to be made upon an imperial size drawing sheet, the follow¬ 
ing routine should be adopted: 

The imperial paper is 22 in. x 30 in. (outside measure¬ 
ments) and we will suppose the copy to be made is from an 
original of measurements 6 in. X 4 in. If the smaller dimen¬ 
sions are multiplied by 4 we have a new outside measurement 
of 24 in. X 16 in.—which will now appear as the actual size 
of the finished copy. Arranging this to preserve the artistic 
balance, we have 

1. The outside measurement of the imperial sheet, 
30 in. X 22 in. 

2. The outside measurement of the new area, 24 in. x 
16 in. 

3. The distance between the top side of the imperial and 
the top side of (2) is 2 in. 

4. The left-hand side and the right-hand side margins are 
3 in. respectively. 

5. The base margin is 4 in. 

The new area wiU ‘sit’ well, and the picture when finished 
will appear well placed upon the imperial. 

If the direct method of copying is being used, the teacher 
must now reproduce by free-liand, and within the new area, 
the outline of the work he wishes to reproduce. 

If the sectional method of copjdng is being used, further 
structure must be drawn. 

Suppose that we wish to enlarge the 6 in. x 4 in. picture 
into one of dimensions 24 in. X 16 in., and we vish to use the 
sectional method, tlien the 24 in. X 16 in. area must be 
scctionalizcd in the manner of a map. Fi'om each 1 in. mark 
lines must be drawn to the opposite side until the area looks 
like a disproportioned draught-board. The plate, too, must 
be scctionalizcd. If the plate is of no great value the squares 
may be drawn upon its surface. If, however, the plate is of 
value, the sections sliould be drawn upon good tracing-paper 
and superimposed \ipon the original. I emphasize the word 
‘ good,’ for cheap tracing-paper is semi-opaque, and all 
accurate work is checked by the obstructed \dsion. 
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Once the sections are complete, upon both the original 
and the paper, to contain the reproduction the work proceeds 
as in copying a map when guided by the lines of latitude and 
longitude. In fact, the sectional method of reproduction is 
the geographic treatment of such a process. The larger 
squares will reproduce the smaller squares and accuracy is 
assured. (See the sectional treatment apphed to models and 

the human figure.) , . • i i,- 

This method of reproduction gives a mathematical bias 

to the work and tends toward tedium. It is, however, better 

than no method at aU, with one vital qualification. Better a 

barren wall than an array of ugliness, for the barren wall at 

least will tend to stimulate the imagination and act as a cinema 

screen for the kaleidoscopic child-mind, whereas the other 

can do nothing but harm. 


2. Cut-outs 

It is difficult to define a cut-out in simple terms. Actually 
it is a fiat figure so mounted as to suggest a three-dimensional 
treatment. It gives an idea of moulding and creates the illu¬ 
sion of perspective. The process is simple, requiring the skilful 

manipulation of the fret-saw. ^ t-» v xr j 

We will assume that we are to illustrate the Rohm Hood 


stories by means of the cut-out. 

First we must select the material. This can be millboard, 

thick white cardboard, SX board, three-ply, or beaver-board. 
It is essential that the material is so constructed that rigidity 
is maintained when the cut-out is placed in a vertical position. 
Select the material most suited both to the subject and to the 
craftsman’s fingers, and keep that material throughout the 
whole series. This is essential. If tricks are to be played by 
the medium, and tricks will be played upon the expert crafts¬ 
man with the most carefully selected materials, then the whole 
set wiU be affected. In this case the change may not be 
noticeable, but if mixed media are used the results may be 


incongruous. ^ , • 

Once the medium is selected one turns to the designs. 
Have always at hand a finished drawing of the subject. This 
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keeps before the worker the presentation to be assumed by the 
completed model. 

Using good tracing-paper, trace the figure of Robin Hood. 
Concentrate upon main lines and curves. Avoid all delicate 
detail. Carbon the tracing upon your tliree-ply (or other 
selected medium) and cut out carefully with a fret-saw. If 
cardboard or millboard is used substitute a keen knife for the 
fret-saAv. This will give clean-cut edges and remove all fear 
of a furred surround. If wood, or a wood substitute is being 
used, cut just clear of the tracing. This will allow of the edges 
being sand-papered or scraped clean, bringing the edge of the 
wood coincident with the edge of the tracing. When the 
edges are clean, all extra lines required before colouring should 
be added. 

The colouring of the figure should be executed in plain 
flat tones, using for preference the commercial showcard 
colours. Delicate tinting is out of place in a cut-out. The 
whole aim of such a craft is to create an impression of reality 
and so to con\dnce the spectator. This being so, it becomes 
obvious that the cutting-out of a figure is not sufficient. 
The figure—that of Robin Hood, for example—must be 
grouped with other figures—in this case Avith Maid Marian 
or Little John. But even the grouping of several figures wall 
lose educational value if the surrounds are not in sympathy 
with the subject. 

I have visited schools where the window-ledges were 
smothered with various cut-outs. But each and every cut¬ 
out w'as a failure, not because of hurried craftsmanship, for 
the work was well done, but because of incongruous surround¬ 
ings. A Norman knight stood next to a tulip bulb Avith green 
shoots and Avhite fibrous roots, sprouting a ncAV life in a 
green vase. A crusader fully and accurately dressed, found 
a place beside a jam-jar of nasturtiums. Either the crusader 
or the jam-jar should be remoA’^ed. The clash is too violent, 
and tlie result detrimental to aesthetic education. 


Therefore it is necessary to create the right atmosphere 
by creating the correct surrounds. In the case of Robin Hood 
it is easily done. Robin Hood, Maid Marian, Little John, 
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Friar Tuck, and all the rest of the jolly band may be grouped 
in one model or in several models “under the greenwood 
tree,” This requires the three-area treatment as described 
under “The Model 
Theatre. ’ ’ There must 
be a foreground, there 
must be a middle 
ground, and there must 
be a background. This 
gives illusion and per¬ 
spective. When it is 
placed before the eye 
of the child he learns 
to appreciate distance 
and he becomes curious 
to know more of the 
methods employed. He 
will begin to experi¬ 
ment, and with experi¬ 
ment will come know¬ 
ledge and ability. 

If school space is 
cramped it is possible 
to create a composite 
model of cut-outs, us¬ 
ing the whole group of 
figures on one stand. 

With Robin Hood this 

would mean one large 
greenwood tree with the assembly gathered together beneath 

its boughs. It would also mean a decorative background of 
trees, painted in the flat. 

If space is not too cramped it is sounder to create several 
models, e,g,, Robin Hood and Maid Marian under the green¬ 
wood tree. Robin Hood and his merry men under the tree. 
Friar Tuck and King Richard with a chapel for the back¬ 
ground. 

If this can be achieved the class get three impressions 
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Fio. 182. Showing the Three Main Divisions 

OF A Picture 

The proportion allowed to each division depends upon the 
taste and artistic requirements of the artist. 
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of The Geste of Robin Hood instead of one crowded idea. That 
means there are three points upon which hang the memories 
of the tale, or three impressions making the effect trebly 

sure. 

There is but little difference between the cut-out model 
and the ‘still’ theatre. The cut-out model is an excellent 
teaching arm, and it uses the cut-out in an intelligent manner. 

It is deplorable the amount of energy that is expended upon 
cut-outs and then the whole effect wasted by lack of sufficient 
attention to detail. 

The work must be neatly executed and the colour must be 
pure and flat. The mounting—either upon shafts, in grooves, 
or upon blocks—must be accurate, and above all else the 
background must reflect the spii'it of the piece. At this 
point the class artist is called into play, and the whole class 
may take a hand in the creation of a joyous toy. Eveiy child 
during Ids development has the cut-out fever. He will cut 
out pictures for liis scrap-book. Some will even make little 
theatres wdthout any direction. This is simply explained. 
The child secs animals and human beings ‘in the round.’ 
These are things he is able to handle, touch, stroke, smell, and 
perhaps bite! They are three-dimensional, because the child 
knows from experience that humans and animals are tliree- 
dimensional. ^^dth birds and "sdstas this is not so. The 
distant vicAV is flat to a child, perspective and parallax have 
no place as yet in his understanding. So, too, are the birds. 
They arc moAung shadows across a flat bluey-white curtain, 
like flies upon the blind on a summer’s night. Tlus world¬ 
flatness of the child leads him to flatten out all pei-spective 
drawing, because the unspoilt child iiwariably draws as he 
feels and has experienced. For this self-same reason a child 
has no fear of depth. If he crawls along a parapet and sees 
the busy streets beneath, he does not fear, unless the sensation 
of fear has been instilled in him by an adult. The child 
secs a flat world beneath him as he secs a flat sky with slvadow 
birds above him. He experiences the same feelings of wonder¬ 
ing delight w ithout sighting either. With the adult tins is 
different. The adult knows that many linear feet separate 
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him from the friendly earth that will be all too brutal if he 
shps and falls. The adult is concerned with the risk, because 
he knows the consequence of a mistake. The child is inter¬ 
ested in a new and novel sensation. It is a newly opened page 
of the most fascinating volume of life. He will not know his 
danger unless he falls, or is warned, i.e., unless he learns by 
personal experience, or by the experience of another. 

Thus the process of putting animals and men in the form 
of cut-outs and the landscape in the flat, is in line with the 
child’s own intimate experience and so educationally sound. 

The cut-out can be used to great effect in literature, 
but the method may be generally apphed to most of the 
representative subjects. This is dealt with more fully under 
the heading of “Correlation,” where suggestions are given as 
to the direction the course may take. 

3. Model Theatres 

Despite the simplicity that is the keynote of the con¬ 
struction of a model theatre very few schools have made any 
venture in this direction. This is the more strange when one 
remembers the publicity given to the idea that the play- 
impulse of the child is an educational impetus. 

The teacher’s main task is to harness the play-impulse 
and to fill in the gap made through the child’s lack of experi¬ 
ence. The recapitulation school of educational thought sug¬ 
gests that the child tends to re-enact the evolutionary periods 
of the human race. The child, however, only tends to re-enact. 
He does not follow every step in the building up of human 
society and sociability. He will make drastic jumps from 
cave-man to airman, from Red Indian to engine-driver. These 
jumps are real and no fiction of a pedantic pen. But what¬ 
ever the jumps, the tendency is somewhat rigid. It lies away 
from the cave-fife and the “I’m the King of the Castle” period 
toward the mechanical civilization and the obligation of an 
organized society. 

I have already indicated the natural impulse extant in 

the child to create and play with cut-outs. The next step from 

the cut-out activity lies in the creation of a model stage. This 
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tendency from the cut-out to the three-dimensional presenta¬ 
tion is by no means isolated in the child. A friend of mine, 
famed alike for his art and his novels, does not attempt to 
write a word of his book until he has cut out in cardboard 
the characters which finally will appear in his book. This, 
he claims, helps the imagination and lessens the work involved 
in the invention of a novel. These figures stand upon his desk 
during his \VTiting hours, and if the plot requires a character 
to be removed from London to Birmingham, the character 
stands upon the spot marked Birmingham. The open atlas 
lies always to hand. Thus will a concrete representation assist 
a mental invention. 

The educational value of such a process is obvious. The 
voyages of Columbus, the treks of Napoleon, the wanderings 
of Robinson Crusoe upon his island all spring into life when 
approached by the direct and pictorial presentation. We have 
seen the value of the cut-out and how it can fit into the 
state of the child-mind. We have seen the inter-relation 
between the child, the flat, and the tlirce-dimensional. With 
the model theatre we are experimenting wdth a whole little 
w^orld—a world of people who live and move and speak; a 
world of flickering fires and starlit nights. We are dealing 
romantically with all the tales that are told, and by so doing 
we create the real out of the romantic and inculcate a practical 
mind in the brain of the cliild dreamer. After all, the ultimate 
aim of all education is to produce the man who can dream 
dreams, who can cast his mind forward in the light of retro¬ 
spection, who can see into the future vith his eyes wide open, 
and still remain alive to the needs and cares of the immediate 
present. 

It is not possible to train the imagination as one trains 
a colt, but it is possible to stimulate the imagination, giviiig 
it food for strength and space to roam. It is possible to train 
the mind, to harness the imagination, and to link it with 
creative energy. At this point the model theatre comes into 
its on n. It can place the physical world before the eyes of the 
class, and it can link the physical world by the magic of the 
spoken word to the realities of life. Thus the model theatre 
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may make articulate not only literature, to which it is most 
suited, but all the various studies dealing with the human 
kind. 

It may be constructed in varying ways. It is elastic to the 
needs of the class-room, the drawing-room, or the theatre 
itself. It is adaptable and adoptable. It is “everybody’s 
theatre,” to quote H. W. Whanslaw, the wizard of toy theatres, 
and is an admirable educational force. It is not without 
significance that G. K. Chesterton, Geoffrey Whitworth, 
and Sir Barry Jackson are closely associated with the British 
Model Theatre Guild. Creative brains seek additional means 
for invention, and the one way which is plastic and sufficient, 
inexpensive and articulate, is the model theatre. 

Yet how much do our children know of this activity which 
allies art with craftsmanship and produces hterature ? ^ Punch 
and Judy ’ they know, and knowing it they love it. So do 
we all. But it is not enough that the child’s experience of a 
new world to conquer is confined to the traditions of Punch 
and Judy, sound as those traditions may be. To prevent a 
child from making and playing with a model theatre, after 
seeing a Punch-and-Judy show, is equivalent to showing the 
child a paint-box and a drawing and then forbidding it to 
paint, when the whole body of the child is aching to paint. 

It is not as if the construction of a model theatre is un- 
educational in itself. It is so wholly instructive that it appears 
almost ‘high-brow.’ Being a thing in little it must be accur¬ 
ately constructed, joint fitting joint with no obtruding hiatus 
between wood-planes. It must be collapsible but fool-proof. 
It must be adjustable and requires a lighting system of its 
own. The proscenium arch and the fa 9 ade generally demand 
architectural design, and the wings must be planned for 
space. The roof must be removable, but when in position must 
securely imprison the stage lighting. Wanton rays of light 
outside the stage detract from the play. 

Art, mechanics, architecture, music, and the spoken word 
meet in the model theatre, and produce a new life. It is a 
creative life for reproduction and presentation; a Lilhputian 
world with an untrammelled Gulliver in supreme control. 
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This the child can make, can decorate, and can operate. 
It is well within his capabilities, both imaginative and 
mechanical. If one craft can combine all the processes of 
culture, that craft is involved in the creation of the model 
theatre. Its size may be made to fit into the most cramped 
school areas. Its elaboration made to fit the most meagre 
pockets. It can be made from scraps and peopled with scraps. 
It costs nothing to work, and one is repaid in enthusiasm from 
the young spectators, and later the young operatives. 

We have ^earnt to look to Germany for educational 
progress. ‘Dryads’ tell us in the foreword to their booklet 
upon the model theatre that in Prussia the pupil-teachers 
make a model theatre as part of their qualifying examination. 
Is it not a matter of paradox that the sombre, logical Teuton 
can see in this emotional plaything a matter of first-rate 


educational note? 

From the point of view of craftsmanship there are two 
types of model theatre—the ‘still’ theatre and the model 
theatre proper. We must now examine these two types in 
relation to the school and its problems. 


4. The ^SiilV Theatre (Fig. 183). 

The term ‘still’ is borrowed from the film world. It 
signifies a group of characters appropriately dressed and 
placed against an adequate backgi'ound. Such a ground when 
completed and placed is called a set What follows is a 
description of a ‘still’ theatre wliich is in constant use by the 
author. 

It comprises a grooved base, a proscenium arch, and a 
background. The base is made from pieces of an old piano, 
already grooved. If the diagi’ams are followed during the 
description it will be seen tliat the space marked by the 
proscenium arch is covered with tlu'ce-ply. Tliis gives a flat 
platform, upon which all figures may be placed, as well as 
scenery, if detached scenery is used. If wing scenery is wanted, 
i.c., scenery extending from the v'ing and on to the stage, then 
the grooves left and right of the proscenium arch ai'e called 
into play. The background is a piece of stifl[ cardboard 
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Fig. 183. The ‘Stell* Theatre 
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fastened to the base with dra^ving-pins. The proscenium arch 
fits into the front gi'oove and may be detached at mil. The 
whole may be dismantled, packed in an attach^ case, and 
carried anywhere at any time. 

In teaching tliis little theatre has proved a boon and a 
blessing. When time has been short and patience perhaps 
sliorter, when it has been impossible to construct or at least 
to dress a real little theatre, then the 'still’ comes into its 
own. With figures cut from cardboard and setting cut from 
cardboard and every piece glued on to small wood blocks 
for stands, there appears before the class a pictorial repre¬ 
sentation of the story or scene required by the scope of the 
lesson. 

There is a further use for this type of theatre. It can 
be made by one child, or it can be made by a whole class of 
cliildren. Tlie cutting can be completed with a lesson of an 
hour’s duration. The colouring takes a second lesson and can 
be done in the drawing-period, for its use is more jesthetic 
than an outline-drawing of a pair of garden-shears. 

If it is the intention of the teacher to allow class-construc¬ 
tion of a ‘still’ theatre, tlie following suggestions mil be 
found practical and useful. 

The base should be a box, for then one lias a base and a 
store-room in one. The grooves in which to fasten the scenery 
may be strips of wood glued upon the lid. A better plan, 
however, is to dispense with the grooves and substitute slots 
tlirough which the uprights attached to the scenery will be 
placed, and so the whole may be clamped to the ground of the 
base. The proscenium arch is anchored in like manner to the 
front of the box. So. too, is the ‘back-cloth.’ Every cliild 
can prociu'e a box—a Woodbine box or a trade chocolate-box. 
Tlie scenery is cut from thick cardboard and coloured mth 
water-colours, poster-paint, or with adhesive coloured paper 

(spectrum sheets 6 in. square). 

A class competition for tlie best model will offer sufficient 
stimulus for good work. Simplicity must be the keynote; no 
reproduction of tlie proscenium of the local theatre may be 
tolerated. The colours must be applied flat and the effect 
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A. 
li. 
D. 

B. 


Fio. 184. A ‘Stux* Theatre Set for Aladdin 
H ollow box to be used as a cabinet. 

Proscenium arch. C. Mid-stage arch (may be dispensed with) 
Cut-out architectural shape. 

Background or backcloth. 

Grooves to hold scenery and arches. 
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built up by a series of graded, but full colours instead of a 
graded tone-group. 

I have found in practice that class ‘still’ theatres are 
not only practicable but also productive of a real educational 
interest in the model theatre proper. If every child possesses 
his own ‘still’ theatre, every class should possess its own 
model theatre. The progression is a logical one. It runs as 

follows: 

1. Detached cut-out. 

2. Cut-out with sympathetic surroundings. 

3. ‘Still’ theatre. 

4. Model theatre. 

If one follows out the sequence one finds the analysis 

gives this interpretation to the order. 

1. The detached cut-out shows the cliild interested in the 
object alone. It is not as yet interested in the related objects 
or in opposites. 

2. The cut-out with sympathetic surroundings shows the 
child appreciating the effect of environment. Robin Hood is 
associated with the greenwood, because the greenwood is 

symbolic of the spirit of Robin Hood. 

3. The "Star Theatre shows the child appreciating not 
only backgi ound, as the greenwood is the backgi-ound of Robin 
Hood, but he now appreciates the immediate environment 
of characters. The gieenwood becomes the middle gi'ound 
and the castle is the background—a teri'or symbolic of tyramiy 
and controlling by reason of a ready halter. The ‘still’ 
theatre allows of an interpretation of both cause and effect. 

4. The Model Theatre shows the child famihar with light 
and shade, length and breadth, height and depth. It shows 
relations and juxtapositions. In a word it shows the world 
in little—an intimate scene revealed from the fuller experi¬ 
ence of the clvild. 

The most convenient and complete model theatre for use 
in schools is the hand-stage. This is the kind recommended 
by the British lilodel Theatre Guild, not only for begiimers but 
for experienced craftsmen actively engaged upon experimental 
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Fio. 185. The Box Theatre— so Called because the 

Base is an Ordinary Box 

The scenery is supported by struts which go through the lid and fix into slots in the bottom. 
Characters are slid on to the stage by fastening each figure to a long shaft. The ground 

plan shows position of background, scenery, and proscenium struts. 
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work. The following description is taken from the British 
Model Theatre Guild Instruction Sheet, privately circulated 
among its members: 


A cardboard box is required, not too large, and as stiff as possible. 
One about six inches by seven inches, by seven or eight inches will be 
riiiht. In the six-inch by seven-inch side cut a rectangle four inches high 
and five inches wide, the bottom line being level with the bottom of the 
box. This will form the proscenium front. Along the top edge of each 
side cut some V-shaped nicks about half an inch deep. These are to 
support the scenes when made. If the box has a lid, Uike off the rim 
and cut a hole in it. The size of this hole will depend upon the way you 
light the scene. This can be done by means of a pocket flash-lamp. 
Make a hole in the iid of the box large enough to allow the lamp to Light 
up the scene. Means can easily be tlevised to support the lamp in an 
inverted position. 

If it is desired to change the colour of the scene, place a piece of 
coloured gelatine, say, from a bon-bon, between the hunp and the scene. 

The scenes can be drawn and painted on any stout white paper. 
Cut several rectangular pieces so that they will just hang inside the 
scene box facing the proscenium opening. Those on a real theatre would 
bo called the clotha. The number required depends upon the scene. Sup¬ 
posing it is intended to make a woodlaiul scene. Three or four cloths 
can be \ised for this. All of them except the back one will have to be cut 
out in various shapes. 

The pleasure to be derived from the scene will very greatly dej>end 
upon the shape of the openings and the way the parts are left to form a 
satisfactory pattern. 

It is advisable to start with the cloth nearest to the stage opening. 
On the card draw a tree down each side and across the top so that they 
will just be seen through the opening. Cut out the portion in the centre. 
If the cut card is placed on the next cloth it can be seen where the next 
row of trees should come, and the second cloth is drawn and cut accord¬ 


ingly, and so on. until the back cloth can be used for the distance. 

Along the top edge of each card is posted a strip of card about one- 
eighth of an inch wide, long enough to rest in the little nicks made in the 
sides of the box. 

A cyclorama can be made from a piece of paper about twice wide 
arid a little less than the lieight of a cloth. This is bent to a semicircle 
and ])ut in the box with the ends near the front 0 [>ening and kept in 
l>Iace l>y the sides of the box. It can be paint-ed any colour desired, but 
it is generally white so that it can be lit by any colour. 

Effective scenes may be devised with a cyclorama and small cut-out 
standing pieces. On the other hand, ‘solid’ scenes may be built in these 
white cards. 

Such a stage as this may meet all the requirements of the model- 
stiige worker, and, in any event, it is a most useful adjunct even for the 
most advanced worker. It can bo elaborateii. For instance, the lamp 
may be lifted into a little box with flex running to a battery platted in 
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Fio. 186. A Box Theatre Set 

Reproduced by kind permission of Seymour Marks, Esq., Hon. Sec., British Model 

Theatre Guild. 
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a box underneath the stage floor. Holders for the lamp may be obtained 
for a few pence. The box should be painted black on the whole of the 
outside. 

It will be seen that such a hand-stage is primarily an 
individual affair. But it can nevertheless be used as a group 
motif. One child can design the scenery, another make the 
parts, another attend to the painting, and a fourth be held 
responsible for the lighting. Such a box-stage immediately 
forms an illustrative arm to all lessons lending themselves to 
pictorial representation in three dimensions. And there is no 
reason why there should not be ten such models in a class of 
forty pupils. 

Tlie teacher will require a demonstration model of larger 
proportions, and tliis brings us to the cabinet theatre. 

In shape and make-up the hand-stage and the cabinet 
theatre are identical. They differ in size only. Whereas the 
hand-stage may be constructed from a box, the cabinet must 
be built up of tlu'ee-ply, or similar material. It must be 
large enough for demonstration and light enough to be port¬ 
able. For this reason it is essential for the cabinet to be so 
constructed as to allow for packing. The sides should be 
lunged and the whole structure when dismantled should be 
packed flat so that it can be carried in a suit-case. 

There is magic in the air when the teacher builds up a 
new world of this kind under the very eyes of the class. There 
is magic in the air when that new world ftirther vivifies the 
already vital words of our English tongue. 

If a teaching metliod is justified by results—that method 
is surely the model-theatre approach to literature. No litera¬ 
ture can suffer by being illuminated. No child can suffer by 
being directed. Mind and imagination meet with emotion 
on tlie diminutive stage and the child benefits in all three 
directions. 
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IV. OUTLINE-LESSONS FOR 
JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


T he value of an outline-lesson is twofold: 

1. It forms the basis of a beginning for those who 
have no knowledge of a subject. 

2. It forms the basis of criticism for those who know and 


who have spent years in the instruction of a craft. 

The outline-lessons are simple and at first unambitious. 
They aim at creating a craft-sense in the medium selected. 
To have created the sense is to have begun well and to have 
laid a sure and adequate foundation, and in this lies the whole 
raison d'etre of the following pages in this section. The most 
experienced teacher can always find material in the simplest 


exercise. 


LESSONS IN CLAY 

Outline-lessons introducing the craft of the potter to 
the child of to-day. It is obvious, with a material such as 
clay, that the first thing for a child to acquire is a clay sense. 
In order to do this one must begin with the very elementary 
forms and have a romantic background to the work. That this 
may be produced I have emphasized the relation of the craft 
with the Red Indian. I have done so again in the section on 
weaving and looming. The Red Indian provides the greatest 
thrill in literature, equalled only by the lure of the pirate. 
From the pirates we can learn very little except perhaps a 
coolness in face of certain danger and the need for strong 
leadership. 

So we turn to the Red Indian craftsman for guidance, and 
find him master of his craft. We could no doubt go to the 
Egyptians, but they are less known to the child than the 
Amerindian, and further, it is not so much a matter of history 
as it is one of romantic interest. The Red Indian in this sphere 
remains supreme. 
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Series I 

Explain the geological meaning of clay. Describe it as 
a plastic earth that may be moulded and shaped when wet, but 
when dry and baked becomes as stone. It comprises a con¬ 
glomerate of decomposed minerals, chief of which is felspar. 
The ‘wetness’ of clay is due to the smallness of its component 
parts. 

Clay was laid do^^^l by running water in the earliest times 
in the form of mud. Other layers were formed above the mud 
layer, giving enormous pressure. This pressure produced the 
clay we know to-day. More pressure produced shale. Com¬ 
pressed shale gives slate, and a loamy soil is the mixture of 
clay with sand. 

Ordinal'}’' clay may be burnt hard, and if fii-ed to a great 
heat will never again return to the clay state. If heated to 
about 100° C. it can be returned to the plastic state by the 
addition of water. 

There are varying degi'ees and species of clay. Tliere is 
kaolin (Chinese kao~Ung —a lofty hill, the origin of the kind 
of clay in China); this is used mainly for pottery. Fire-clays 
arc not consumed by fire and so are used where great heat 
has to be endured. Brick clays are impure clays found gener¬ 
ally in the average clay-fields. 

The child who is to take up clay work seriously should 
knoM' the many uses of clay and be acquainted with tlie use 
and decoration of clay througli the ages. A visit to a museum 
will serve to supply the historical development of clay pot¬ 
tery. He slioiild be encouraged to keep a note-book upon the 
origins and uses of clay. In this list he will include such 
modern articles as jars, pots, and jugs, telegi'aph insulatoi's, 
flower-pots, bricks, marbles, tiles. (If the cliild lives in 
liedfordshire he should learn of the almost extinct craft—the 
Bedford pan-tile; if in ^^"ales he should discover the sit-es 
wliere liand pottery is still continued; if in Staifordsliire he 
should know iho history of the pot banks; and so on. The 
craft must be linked with local acti\dties if such a connexion 
is possible.) 
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Much of this knowledge the child should be encouraged to 
find out for himself. The school reference library must be 
utilized, and if deficient must be augmented. The craft 
library is an essential part of the craft-room. And the child’s 
note-book must become an essential part of his schoolwork. It 
can become the basis of essay-work and of oral discussion. At 
all points it should enter school life. 

Series II 

1. Use raw clay if available, but ‘Potta clay’ if the raw 
material is not to hand. Begin the group \vith clay marbles. 
These when made and still wet should be thrust upon a long 
needle, such a one as is used for bead-work. When dry, these 
pierced marbles may be strung and painted and turned into a 
necklace. The form of the unit for the necklace may be 
varied and mixed—balls with cubes, with rectangular shapes, 
with conical shapes, ^vith ovals. The variety of shapes will 
enhance the artistic expression of the young clay-workers. 

Clay-workers of years’ standing may grow contemptuous of 
such a beginning. One can only reply to such a critic that the 
origin of daywork lies in the mud-pies of the guttersnipe. 

2. From necklaces to tiles—a long jump, but logical in 
terms of clay. 

The child will now make a number of clay shapes 1 in. 
square and Jin. thick. These, when dry, will be coloured; 
when coloured, arranged. The tile-pattern must be simple in 
all stages unless a mosaic is being created. In that case it will 
be an adult who works in the clay and not a junior craftsman. 
These tiles can be used as teapot stands and the like, in 
the home and in the school. The junior craftsman who sees 
his handicraft in use has lived indeed. His output will be 
greater and his feehng for his craft will deepen. 

3. From tiles to pot5. Still going slowly the child should 
be allowed to build up his first coil pot. At first he should 
begin with a solid base, and as he makes a sound pot he will 
graduate to the coiled pot bottom. 

When this pot is finished he should be allowed to decorate. 
But never aUow the child to lose sight of the beauty of the 
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coiled pot —in the raw. Clay has a majesty all its own and 
does not require colour to set it off. 

With coil work the child may be allowed to make bulb 
bowls, mustard pots, honey pots, vases—all creations of 
practical value. 

4. From coil pottery to slab pottery. The pot to be made 
must first be drawn in elevation, then each side must be 
projected in the flat. This drawing will be impressed upon the 
clay and the clay cut to shape with a thin knife-blade. Once 
the shapes are cut the building-up process may begin. 

Articles for slab pottery should include cheese dishes, 
butter dishes, biscuit ‘barrels,’ and conserve containers. 

When the clay is still wet, let the child sign his name or 
m’ite liis initials at the bottom, together with his school sign. 
This gives a definite locality to the craft and may in time 
produce an industry whose origin has a golden worth. If 
schools would regard crafts as potential local industries instead 
of pleasing pastimes, the Merry England of the hand-skilled 
man would be born again and life take on a new lease of 
happiness. 

LESSONS IN LEATHER 

Series I 

1. Each member of the group is supplied wdth a strip of 
leather of natural tint. The size of the strip w'ill vary with 
the material to hand and the economic outlook of the teacher. 

A convenient size is 8 in. X li in. 

2. The group will tlien measure off 14 in. from each end 
and draw' a line across the strip, using a soft lead pencil. 
This converts the strip into tliree dimensions, of wliich two 
are squares of 14 in. measurements, and a rectangle 5 in. 

X 14 in. 

3. Using a sharp knife-blade, each member of the group 
wull cut the ends of the strip into a fringe. The fringe must 

begin exactly at the pencilled line. 

4. Leaving the piece of plain leather wdth both ends 
fringed, the class will begin to design. Tlie design must 
conform to the limitations imposed by both the area to be 
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filled and the surface of the material that is to receive the 
decoration. This designing -will take a whole lesson. 

5. The design must now be transferred to the book-marker, 



plcLxa Coi.en.eLcu' 



Fiq. 187. Design to be Worked 
IN Leather for the Decoration 

OF A Calendar 



Fig. 188. Leatherwork (I). 
Lay-out for Manufacture 
AND Decoration 

This series of illustrations is so drawn that 
all text reading is obviated 


and coloured. The fringe may be left in the neutral tone, or 
it may become part of the design. The work is stronger, 
however, if the fringe is left undecorated. 
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Series II 

1. The class is setting out to make calendar holders in 
leather. Each member will be fmnished with a piece of 
leather 4 in, X 6 in. Taking the longer side as the left to 
right measurement, mark o& ^ in. from the bottom with a 
soft lead pencil. 

2. Cut this half-inch strip into a fringe as in (3) above. 

3. Set the class designing a suitable decoration for the 



Fig. 180. Lkathkuwork (II). The Correct 
Angle to Holp the Tu.\cing Tool 

No hami has been drawn. The haiul will take up its own 
correct i>ositiou if this angle Is nttaiiieil. 

space above the fringe. The decoration is to include the area 
covered by the calendar when fastened into position. 

4. Ti'ansfcr the design from the paper to the leather. 
Colour in Indian inks or stains. 

5. Perforate the top to hold the thong hanger, and the 
work is complete. (Fig. 187.) 

Series III 

Decorations upon leather may be dra^\^l with the pen 
direct upon the surface; they may be stencilled, using a 
specially cut stencil-plate; and they may be tooled. To 
tool a design upon leather proceed as under: 

1. Make the design upon paper and indicate the area to 

bo raised in reUef. 
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2. Make a tracing of the design. 

3. Damp the surface of the leather, and then pin the design 

down over the surface. Do not drive drawing-pins through the 
leather. 

4. Using a tracer, go over the lines traced upon the tracing- 

sheet. This leaves an impression upon the softened surface of 
the leather. 

5. Remove tracing paper and put the surface to be decor- 



OF THE Modelling Process 
Alternative method to that given in text. 

ated upon a hard resisting substance, e.g., upon glass or a 
porcelain palette, and redamp the surface. 

6. SUp a sheet of carbon-paper under the leather and 

retrace the design, pressing heavily upon those sections to 
be thrown into relief. 

7. Damp again. Then remove the leather from the 
resisting surface and put it upon a soft surface such as a felt 
wad or heavy baize. 

8. Using the modeller, or modelling tool, force the leather 

from the back. To do this the leather must be turned face 

downward, to reveal the carbon design upon the back. The 

carbon lines will help with the modelling. As a modeller 

presses the selected surfaces into the felt wad the leather 

stretches. The sides hold, but the insides of the design 

become raised. This will produce a well-rounded efEect in the 
final stages. 
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9. Turn the leather the right side up and allow to dry. 

10. If the relief is very high it will be necessary to use 
a filling to keep the symmetry. ‘Filling’ may be purchased 
in tins at the cost of sixpence per tin. Care must be taken 
■with the process of filhng lest the design lose shape. It is, 
therefore, advisable to go over the design -with the modeller 
after the filhng has set firm. 

11. If a colour-effect is aimed at, good leather stains 
should be used. All leather should be cleansed free of grease 




Fio. 191. Le.vtuerwork (IV). The Requisites for the 

Process known as Staining 

It is essontlul to h»vo overythliig to hand without having anything in the way. 


marks that are almost inevitably present if the leather has 
been handled. To remove gi'ease, seen or unseen (but correctly 
supposed to be present), wash the surface with benzine. Keep 
free from all naked lights. Allow it to ‘dry’ before colouring. 
Apply colours with a soft brush evenly and lightly. Repeat 

colour until tone to satisfaction is procured. 

The follo^\'ing tools will be required for leather decoration: 

Pens and stout nibs, soft brushes, leatlier stains or coloured 

inks, carbon paper, tracing tool, modelling tool, sponge. 

(See Figs. 188-194.) 

Series IV 

Hoio to make a simple Serviette Bing (Fig. 195). 

1. Each member of the class wiH possess a strip of leather 

(neutral or selected colouring) 6^ in. long and 1 in. wide. 
268’ 
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2. The design should be dra\\Ti out allowing for a section 
at the end that mil be needed for joining. 

3. Fasten a small invisible fastener at one end of the strip. 
To do this, procure a form of invisible fastener. These are 

two small discs. One is fitted with a 

H projecting stud and the other is cut 

with an eyelet-hole to receive the stud. 
The back of each disc is fitted with 
two flanges which are first inserted 
through two holes cut into the leather, 
and secondly, after insertion, are bent 
at right angles to grip. Wlien the fas¬ 
tener is in place, try the effect of the 
Fio. 104. i^KATiiKinvoRK (Vii). If satisfactory, proceed 

^Fiie I'cusK Aiade V V ' i 

'[’he nnislied imrso, coini)lcte tO tllC COloUring of tllG dcsigll. 

with deconition. Personal preference may demand a 

tJionged edge to tlie ring. If this is so, then the thonging will 
take the form suggested in Fig. 193. 

Series V 

Thonging is one of the simplest means of decoration pos¬ 
sible. The thong may differ in colour to the main work, and 
the contrast in itself null effect a decoration. 


'I'he nnl.'^hod purse, coini)lcte 
with decoration. 



Fio. 19:». Dksion for a Skrviette Ring 
S howinB the sltai>o and a iH'sslble design for a serviette ring made in loather. 


The commonest type of thonging, a type most suitable for 
schools, is known as the ‘oversew.’ The term is self-explana¬ 
tory. One perforates the edge of the strip to be decorated, 
using the leather punch, and then the leather thong is bound 

over until the whole stretch is bound. 

With a class one must insist upon accuracy. Suppose that 
the exercise is to complete the ser\Tiette ring by thonging the 
edges. To do this, each child will measure off equal distances 
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with his ruler, and upon the leather indicate the place where 
the hole is to appear. When the total length has been mapped 
out, he then takes the punch and with the utmost care makes 
the holes. 

Bibliography 

Leatherwork Designs and Artistic Leatherwork —Catalogues 
gratis from George and Co., Noel Street, W.L 

Leatherwork with Suede and other Soft Leathers, by Elsie 
Mochrie. 

New Leatherwork Decorations, by Elsie Mochrie. 
Leathercraft, by G. J. Shaw. 

Dryad Leaflets, Nos. 11, 22, 62, and 63, 

Materials 

Tools, singly and in sets, may be purchased from Dryad, 
Leicester; George and Co., W. G. Chapman, Stanton Road, 
Sandiacre, Notts; and the Hylder Leather Co., 72, Oxford 
Street, W.l. 

All types of leather also may be obtained from the above 
jfirms. 
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V. CONSTRUCTIONAL MODELS 

1. An Elizabethan Theatre'^ 

Coloiirful as the study of literature always is, it is necessary 
at times to introduce concrete images to vivify the mental 

images, and at times to correct them. 

When one speaks of the literature of Ehzabethan England 
one speaks of Shakespeare, his contemporaries, and his theatre. 
The Elizabethan theatre is difficult to explain to a child, and 
a model is certainly a necessity. In the Junior School, how¬ 
ever, the teacher will not worry unduly about the mechanism 
of the interior. The exterior mil be sufficient, and may be 
depicted by a ‘flat’ model which gives an impression minus 

complications. 

The accompanying drawings show how this impression 
may be made successfully and in terms suitable to junior 
fingers. The model may be constructed in three-ply wood or 
in strong cardboard. When built up the colours should be 
poster-colours since these give the brightest effects, and the 
effect of the finished model will be a reconditioned Visscher 
print from which these drawings have originated. 

The use of the model together with Lamborn and Harri¬ 
son’s Shakespeare and the B.B.C. publication. The Life and 
Times of Shakespeare, mil arouse a keen interest in the most 
interesting age in English literature. 

Constructional Notes 

Dimensions of background, 12 in. X 9 in. 

Height of theatre shape, 8 in. 

Width of base of tlieatre shape, 7 in. 

Width of top of walls, 5 in. 

Width of top of roof, 3 in. 

Figures and hedges in proportion to rest of the model. 

> A second type of Elizabethan theatre is given un^r •* CoMtructional 
Models” in Vol. Ill, forming part of the “ Evolution of the Theatre senes. 
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Fig. 201. The Background taken from the Vi3schkr Print 

Boforo this ia colourod the thoatni iUelf should bo cut out 

biuo lino of tho thotvtro should bi> placod flush with tho ^ttom of 

illusion will thou bo creattni of tho theatre standing before a receding background. 


Tho 

The 
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2. A Dobo Hut 

A Dobo hut is a dweUing-place used by natives and 
perched in a tree. There are two main reasons for this eleva¬ 
tion. The first is that the ground underneath is a swamp. 
The second is the desire to secure protection. The tree-dwel¬ 
ling is in this way similar to the old lake-dwellings. 

The model need show no more than the principle involved 
in the arboreal habitation of primitive men. The hut is con¬ 
structed as in Fig. 202, in thin cardboard. When all joins 
have set, get good lengths of sound straw, chp to the required 
lengths (i.e., the total length of roof and sides), smear the out¬ 
side of the cardboard hut with ordinary glue, and neatly place 
straw alongside of straw until the whole surface of the hut is 
covered with evenly laid and parallel straws. A dark line 
drawn down the sides and on to the roof will create the illu¬ 
sion of binding. If the glue oozes between the straws after 
each one is laid in place, smooth the exuding surplus with 
the thumb. When dry this gives greater binding strength. 

The hut is set in the branch of a tree, specially chosen 
for its resemblance to a tree. A fairly thick stem is required 
to give the impression of a tree-trunk. This trunk is set up 
in a tray of clay, or jpapier-machiy or plaster, driving the stem 
down to the base of the tray to prevent movement. The 
ladder may be made from wool, and match-stalks or short 
clipped twigs. Rough binder-twine will serve as a substitute 
for wool. 

Travel-pictures of New Guinea will suggest possible back¬ 
grounds to be painted if the teacher so desires, and the whole 
may be finished with paint. Neither the model nor the tree- 
trunk should be painted, but the base may be touched up with 
purple, brown, and green patches to suggest bog-land. 

Such a model may be developed into a group-model with 
several tree-dwellings. If such development is desired it 
is wdser to allow of only one type of Dobo hut—either all 
square or all tapering. (See Fig. 203.) A mixture of the two 
types will spoil the whole effect. 
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3. A Cave-dwelling 

Let the groiind-plan of this and every architectural model 
be drawn accurately. This drawing should form part of the 
exercise. 

Next decide upon the size of the model. This will be 

determined by the size of the stand upon which the model will 
ultimately be placed. 

Build the frame-work of wood—three-ply for preference— 

but do not fix the top until the whole of the model is com¬ 
pleted. 

Use good strong colours, bub aim at a naturahstic effect. 

If a small figure of a primitive man can be added to the cave 
mouth, then it should be done. 

(See H. G. Wells, The Outline of History^ or The Story of 
The British Nation.) 
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Fio. 204. The Plan of the Can'e-dwellino 

Based upon three-ply wood, the main stones are carefully placed, and the hinder-parts fille<l In 
with rubble. Build up upon this foundation until a good front view of a cave Is achieved. 



Th* CavC 

Fio. 206. The Cavk-dwkllinq when Finished 

The whido Is cased In a covering of thrt'c-ply and will stand ix^rtage «nd the general ww wd 
tear of school life. Colour in brown, white, grey, and violet. Vixm the rear wall i>aiDt a natural raia. 
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4, A Lake-dweller^s Village 

The lake-dwelling will be required as illustration of either 

(a) world history, or 

(b) the evolution of dwelling-places. 

Before deciding upon the actual dimensions the teacher 
should consider the final resting-place of the model when 
complete. It is useless constructing a model with a base too 
wide for the table or cupboard-top that is to form the standard. 

The directions for the construction of the model are clearly 
given with each drawing. The colours to be used are, in the 
main, brown, black, green, and violet. The work may be 

made into a group-activity with advantage, but each child 
should know: 

(а) What it is doing and how his individual activity fits 
into the group-work seen as a whole. 

(б) The historical period of the model. 

(c) Something of the fife and times of the lake-dwellers 
since this in no small measure determined their style of archi- 
tectrue. 

If the finished model is given a coat of transparent varnish, 
then dust, the teacher’s arch-enemy, will have little oppor¬ 
tunity for its depredations. 
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82 


Fio. 207. The Centre of the Vielaob 

A slrtto slab or a clay pile flattened 
tlw mllvinji Are. Behind this fire will st^d 
the totem sljni of the villapcRi, a fish sipi. 
tH'rhai^. or a water fowl, since 
cn'atures dei'K'iul upon the water for their 
livelihood as do the lake-dwellers themsehTS. 
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Fig. 208. Showing how the Stilts 
OR Supporting Logs (Made from 
Pieces of Branch or Curtain Rods) 
ARE Fastened to the Platform 

Notice tlje overlay of split twigs that give 
the impression of a log base. These twigs 
are glued on to thick cardboard. As an 
alternative three-ply may be used but 
the extravagance will need justification. 


Fig. 209. An Angular View op the Finished Model 

^e entoanw to the platform is by a flexible ladder. The platform itself is of straw-board covered 
\rtth split t^gs. The hute are covered with spUt twigs and fastened with glue. The base is a tray 
with a half-inch raised frame which allows for plaster of Paris and glass to be inserted to give the 
impression of water and mud. Poster-colours will give the slime tints. The background is painted 
upon stout cardboard and tacked in an upright position to the rear of the tray. 
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5. The ‘Robin Hood' Model 

The setting for this model is mainly out of doors. Hence 
there are two suggestive designs. The greenwood tree will be 
used for the gathering of the band. The long vista will serve 
for the ordinary settings, while one interior is required for the 
Sheriff and his Wife. 

Details of colouring are given at the foot of each design, 
and additional details of how to use the models are given under 

the Nibelungenlied Model. (P. 291.) 

‘ Sets ’ from these designs may take shape as foUows: 

1. The Sheriff and his Wife—interior scene. 

2. Robin Hood and Maid Marian—^under the greenwood 

tree. 

3. An array of outlaws—long vista setting. 

4. Robin Hood and the outlaws—long vista scene. 

5. King Richard, Little John, Friar Tuck—long vista. 

In models of this description the grouping may be arranged 
and rearranged at will, to suit the teacher’s requirements. 
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6. The ^ Nibelungenlied’' Model 

All the drawings have been executed in a manner that 
lends itself to the fretsaw or the cutting edge, ^Vhere possible 
all curves have been resolved into straight lines to bring the 
cutting within reach of young fingers. 

The backgrounds are two in number—an exterior and 

an interior scene. The choice of model will determine the 

appropriate background. Thus Brunhild will be ringed with 

fire before a natural background, but Gunther will be placed 
before an interior design. 

These designs are not put forward in any dogmatic spirit. 

They form suggestions and should be treated as such. It is for 

the teacher to evolve his own appropriate settings for the 
characters. 

When this story is told in the hterature lesson these models 
may be set up to enhance the word-picture. As each char¬ 
acter is cut out it is to be mounted in a manner suitable to the 
material used. Thus three-ply cut-outs will require a rear 
block to hold the figure erect, but cardboard work can be made 
to stand upright by means of an angle bracket fixed behind. 

Brilliant colours must be used. Water-colours are not of 
sufficient strength to give the desired effect. 

There is material here for a series of ‘ sets ’ all illustrative 
of the NibeluTigs, Thus the sets may take shape as under: 

(u) Siegfried and the Dragon—natural background. 

(6) Siegfried and Gudrun—interior scene. 

(c) Brunhild, ringed with fire—natmal setting. 

{d) Mimer—exterior setting. 

(^) Hagen, W^otan, and Gunther—one interior setting. 
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Fio. 218 . SiKOFHlED AND TllK DrAGON 

SiFOt'RlKD: YeUow Imir, and ImiulU' to Mvord. Jirotn, animal skin around body. 

ilreu word, . * 

Drvoon- I{r<l names from jaws. elaw-tii>s, and til* of tail. All else 
the underside of the monster. These areas will Ik- in vri/ote with ivatches of re./. K>ea 

rimmed with red. lail in yellotc. 
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Fig, 219 * Siegfried and Ggdrdn 
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Fig. 222. 
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Dress decorations in green and red. 
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Fio. 226. Interior Scene 
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Fio. 232. Interior Scene 




Fig. 233. The Fens 


1 
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8. The ‘ Treasure Island'' Model 

The model for Treasure Island is probably the most 

difficult of all, since as a rule it demands three-dimensional 

scenery. This difficulty may be evaded, however, with a little 
manipulation. 

Long John himself one can cut out as a lino-block. When 
a print has been pulled off it may be mounted and set up as in 

Fig. 235. 

To get a setting after the style suggested in Fig. 237, the 
figure of Long John must be kept separate; so with the tree, 
and so, too, with the bush. The rest is paint and papier- 
mdche (or plaster of Paris). If plaster is used the base of the 
model should be deep enough to allow for a hole to be indi¬ 
cated into which the treasure-chest may be placed. 

The quayside is a problem since it must contain sea-level, 
ground-level, and distance. The quayside will be constructed 
after the style of a rectangular box running across the whole 
width of the ‘set.’ The houses and flats and the distance are 
painted upon the ‘back-cloth.’ 

The ship is a flat cut-out fastened by means of blocks 
and glue to the quay-wall. (Fig. 236.) 

The houses, ship, and surrounds, as well as the island 
scene, should be in strong colours, and the teacher need 
not follow a naturalistic too closely. 

With the illustration of such a story as Treasure Island 

it should be treated fantastically since the story of itself is 
fantastic. 


u 
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Fig. 236 
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9. The Kaffir Kraal 

As a link between formal eraft-work and the geography 
lesson we have the correlation that may be centred around 

a Kaffir village. 

With cane, raffia, and fretwork it is possible to re-create 
a realistic Kaffir village complete with kraals, cooking pots, 

and natives. 

The base of all the kraals is made of cardboard or three-ply 
wood. The main structures are of cane and the woven sides 
of raffia (natural colours). 

The following sets of drawings rvill give the necessary 
detailed instructions in such a manner that a child will be able 
to follow each step through with the minimum of guidance. 

The whole object of the work is to build up a reahstic 
model of a Kaffir village, using media with which the cluld is 

more or less familiar. 

When finished, the separate pieces should be mounted upon 
a common base and arranged Avith an eye to practical teacliing, 
A correlated model is useless unless the teaching side that 
should follow is kept well to the fore. The arrangement will 
therefore be the work of the teacher, the construction the work 

of the cliild. 
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9 9 

Fig. 238 


The base of the kraal is in cardboard or wood. Use thin cane and 
soak a little to gain pliancy. Insert one end of longest cane in Hole 
1 and curve in a semicircle to Hole 1 opposite. Insert second cane 
in Hole 2, carry over in a semicircle to Hole 2 opposite and pull the 
cane so that the second arc falls a little below the first arc (about 
i in.). Follow this process through with all the holes indicated by 
numbers. 

Insert fresh canes to be placed at right-angles to those already 
laid. Pass from a to a. 6 to d, c to c, etc. The final effect will be 
a hemispherical grid. 

llafiia is now woven under and over these main stays to give a 
firm foundation. Once this foundation is laid raffia may be laid upon 
the top and bound into position by stitches. 

Diagram shows how the doorway may be cleared. 

The underside of the stand will have projecting butts from the 
canes in position. These are to be fastened as one fastens the butts 
in a tray. In front of one and behind two. When this weaving has 
anchored all butts, and the full complement of kraals made, the huts 
are to be set into a tray of plaster of Paris which will bring all kraals 
to a common level and allow for ground decoration. 

The raffia for the huts should be in natural colours. 
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Via. 2:i9. A BiriVs-eyk Vikw of all the Canes 
IN Position for the Kaffir Kraal 

\f iHiliit tho tr:»nsv('r>.t' cjino is o\it short niul Ixnt nlout into ft loo]> 
aiul houinl ns in I ho smalliT .Ir-ovin^. Tins loaM*s tJie dot>rwrty fn'C oV 

all caiic and ralhu. 
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Fio. 240. A Diagrammatic Representation of the Positions of 
THE FIRST Canes to be Set for the Kaffir Kraal 


Where points are indicated by the mark X, the transverse cancs are set. These 
canes cross the original canes at right-angles and may be woven under and over 

at the discretion of the teacher. 



Fig. 241, The Kaffir Kraal Completed 


Turn to the section on “Cut-out Toys” and see a different method of a similar presentation 

that may be used for either history or geography correlation 
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10. Round the World with Fretsaw and Brush 

A method is given by which the accompanying outlines 
may be turned into toys. The series comprises: 

(a) An Indian upon horseback, 

(b) A Cowboy upon horseback, 

(c) An Arab upon horseback, 

(d) A Zulu Ringkop, and 

(e) A Maori. 

These are in strong outline with only the main lines indi¬ 
cated, and hence are admirable either for cyclostyhng dupli¬ 
cates, tracing for fretwood models, or for cardboard work. 

Colours may be used in profusion without destroying the 
figure. If the object of the teacher is to build up the set 
for class use only, Indian inks will be of sufficient durability. 
If, however, the work is to be part and parcel of the craft 
activities, and the set is to form a section of the teaching 
apparatus of the school, then poster-colours should be used. 
In the latter case a good varnish is necessary for preservation. 

If durability is the aim, the sets should be made in three- 
ply, coloured, and varnished. Backs or stands should be added 
as suggested in the drawings, and the whole made vertical and 

rigid. 

Highly coloured and permanent models add to the pro¬ 
fessional tone of all schools. Moreover, they do more to convey 
an accurate impression than all oral lessons. 

When completed, the series should bear a name and show a 
sequence. Thas we can call our series “Round the World ^vith 
Fretsaw and Brush,” and the sequence vdll follow that of the 
geography lesson as the geography specialist conducts liis class 

upon their world-tour. 

Plasticine modelling may be utilized to reproduce the tj^e 
of pottery to be found in use by each type. Cooking fires are 
made from twigs or match stalks, tinted browui, black, and red. 
And so on. 

Realism is the ultimate aim of pictorial models of this 
kind—to construct tlie unknown world for the exploring cliild, 
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to widen his ideas, and to deepen his understanding. And if 
it is kept in mind that most instructional lessons have a bear¬ 
ing upon art, science, and philosophy, then the new citizen 
will be fitted to inhabit the new world—at present an idealistic 
one, but in the near future, one fondly hopes, a practical one. 

And the way to re-creation lies through the eye to the 
understanding. 



Fiq. 242. Foot and Base for Models 
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. Showing Construction of Model Wigwam, with Variation 
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Fio. 248. Maori in Ceuemoniax Robes 
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11. The New NoaKs Ark 

The following drawings are representative of the cut-out 
toys referred to in Chapter XXIX, “Toy-making.” 

The sphere is the most difficult portion to make. This 
may be cast in plaster of Paris and then it will be the work of 
the teacher. To get the two halves of the sphere a football 
blown up to an iron hardness will serve as the pattern for the 
mould. Failing this an old and disused geography globe will 
answer in its stead. 

As an alternative to the spherical ‘ark’ it is possible to 
have the animals coming from a range of mountains, emerging 
as it were from a new Aladdin’s cave. This latter method is 
the more practicable and will prove the more popular. 
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Bibliography 

At the end of each section upon a craft I have added a 
special Bibhography applicable to the subject-matter. In 
addition to the speciahzed list I wish to mention the following 
useful books: 

The World Outside, by R. K. and M. I. R. Polkinghorne. 
(Harrap.) 

Drawing for Beginners, by Dorothy Furniss. (Harrap.) 

Toy-making in School and Home, by R. K. and M. I. R. 
Polkinghorne. (Harrap.) 

Weaving and Other Pleasant Occupations, by R. K. and 
M. I. R. Polkinghorne. (Harrap.) 

Printing and Book Crafts for Schools, bj^ Frederick Good¬ 
year. (Harrap.) 

The History of the British Nation (4 vols.). (Hutchinson.) 

People of All Nations (7 vols.), Hammerton. (Hutchinson.) 

Countries of the World (6 vols.), Hammerton. (Hutchinson.) 
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‘ Shut-eye ’ drawing, 42^5 
Silhouettes. 22-27 
Silk-mat weaving, 187-191 
Sind bad the Sailor, 241 
Sketch-craft, 71—74 
Spencer, Herbert, 16 
Stencil-craft, 90, 162-161 
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Stick-printing, 90 
‘Still’ theatre, the, 262-266 
Suburban child, the, 72 
Sugg^tiona for Teachers (1927), 76 

Tassi, 36 

Tennyson, Lord, 97, 99, 112 
Tepee, 60 
Texans, 185 

Theatre, box, 257; cabinet, 260; 
ElizaWhan, 272 ; hand, 256; model, 
249; still, 252 
Thoth, 103 
Tools, 210 

Toy-making, 182-186 

Treasure Island, 69, 111, 213, 306-307 

Turner, J. M. W., 38 

Verse and illustration, 49-60 


Virgil, 99 

Visscher print, 276 

Wampum, 141 
Wells, H. G., 67, 184, 279 
We;pnouth pine, 208 
Whitworth, Geoffrey, 261 
Wilson, Richard, 38 
Windibank, 216 
Wood, kinds of, 206-209 
Wood-block, 90 
Woodwork, 206-223 
Wordsworth, William, 16 

X = 0. 213 

Zeus, 96 
Zulu, 318 
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